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THE COVER: These slab-built 
stoneware pots by Marge Israel 
whose story starts on page 10 
were made to stand together. 
Photographed by Elbert Budin, 
cover and story layout was de- 
signed by Marvin Israel, who is a 
painter, art director of Seventeen 
Magazine and husband of Marge. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1951, by Craft Horizons, Inc., 
trade-mark reg. applied for, 29 
W. 53rd Street, New York (9, N. Y. 
Phone: Circle 71-0022. Alleen 0. 
Webb, President; Leslie Okin, 
Treasurer. Published in conjunc- 
tion with the American Crafts- 
men’s Council. Price: 75 cents a 
single copy; four dollars a year. 
Re-entered as second-class mall 
matter November 19, (951 at the 
Post Office at New York, N. Y. un- 
der the Act of March 3, (879. 
Printed in the United States of 
America. The complete contents of 
each issue of Craft Horizons is in- 
dexed in the Art index, available in 
public libraries. Microfilm edition 
available to libraries and individ- 
uals from University Microfilms, 
313 NW. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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COUNTERGUES 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 
Freeport, Illinois 





Candlesticks of handturned wal 
nut or cherry by John Charry. In 


varying sizes from 4° to 8”, can be 


used in flexible arrangements 
$2.50 each. Charles Fourth Gal 
lery, New Hope, Pennsylvania 





MODEL #240-4 


Scart of intriguing oriental pat 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8” weaving width or 
hardwood, natural finish with 20” & 26” weaving 
width. 

Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . can 
be used on any style loom equipped with STRUCTO'S 
Steel Warp Beam. 


tern and warm autumn color | 
fect for fall tweeds. Takahashi 
design from Japan. 26” square cot 
ton-and-rayon print. Only $1. At 
the Golden Shuttle, 1529 Spruce 


Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Weaving Supplies 








Scroll lantern handwrought by 


New Techniques, Fresh Ideas Mexican folk craftsmen. In cop 


perplated tin, it can be electri 


How to Stencil and Decorate fied. $15 at Guilford Greene 
Furniture and Tinware 





This lavishly illustrated book by Nancy 
Richardson covers all phases of sten 
ciling and brush stroke painting. Easy 
to-follow directions enable even the 





inexperienced to start decorating im 
mediate ly 

Here is the invaluable guide for re 
storing and refurbishing antiques or 
decorating new pieces. Complete ad 





vice on how to use tools and materials 
how to mix paints and varnishes. 92 
complete patterns—many with detailed 
color instructions—plus a portfolio of 


135 design motifs, Directions for using Mobile earrings in sterling silver 





aptly named “Swallows.” Hand 
wrought by jeweler Ruth Berridge. 
$16.75 ppd. Rabun Studios, 31 E 
67th Street, New York City. 


metallic powders and foils. 744 x7J0% 
SO 


Its Fun to Make Things 


Bring out the talent in your children, show them the pleasure 
of creative work! This book by Martha Parkhill and 
Dorothy Spaeth tells youngsters how to make things from 
wood, tin, oilcloth, leather, etc. Information on cost. ma 





terials, tools, procedures, Includes drawings and actual size 


patterns, 158 ills $3.25 
Place mats and napkins hand- 
———ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW! ———————-~—- ny se 
woven in linen with lace design. 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY _ Pease rush my copies soailiidis te Dalia sinen traek 
15 E. 26th Street, New York 10 low, $17.50 for set of 4 mats with 
Bill me Check enclosed 
Name napkins. Gift-wrapped and sent 
How te Stencil end Decorate, directly to receiver on request 
Richardson $6.00 
Address frdém Penland Weavers and Pot- 
it's Fun te Make Things, ra Pe , , 
a ade Perkhill- Speeth 3.25 ters, Penland, North Carolina. 
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YOU CAN MAKE IT WITH 


LETTERS 


Echoes of Asilomar 






irs: 
Once upon a time all the skill 
end experience of a master 
craftsman would have been 
required to make the mosaic 
panel illustrated here. Now, 
anybody interested in cre- 
ative craft can produce out- 
standing work with Casto- 
glas, a new liquid resin alloy. 
Neither heat nor pressure are 
required. Paper cups and 
spoons for mixing and meas- 
uring are your principal tools. 
Castoglas hardens within 30 
to 60 minutes at room tem- 
perature. 


| have just finished reading your issue on the Asilomar Con- 
ference and | want to congratulate you on the very effective re- 
porting job that was done. | know how difficult it is to boil down 
into capsule form longwinded, wordy comments and to extract 
from them the essential core. This was skillfully done and | am 
sure it will bring you and your associates much applause. 
ALFRED AUERBACH 
New York 


Sirs: 
\ superb job—admirable ‘and exciting. The issue breathes life, 
sincerity, openness, directness, joy, affirmation, discovery. Too 
many words but all this came through. Bravo! 
AUDREY TUVERSON 

Oswego, Neu York 
You create your own colors, 
any shade or hue, including 
antique gold, silver, copper, 
by merely mixing pigments 
with the liquid Castoglas. 


“irs: 
| think you have put out a most marvelous reconstruction of the 
conference. Your pictures create an immediate recall—the one of 
Toshiko Takaezu is absolutely superb. It must have taken immense 
effort of concentration to pin it all down in so concise a manner. 
LENORE TAWNEY How much does it cost? The ma- 
Chicago terials for the mosaic wall panel 
were 95¢. The candle sconce 
shown below cost 45¢. The 6x6 


Indictment : 
ft. translucent glass screen with 
ounee real butterflies, grasses and 
Before me, as | write this, lie three of my cloisonné enamels. flowers, came to $35.00 — it 
which were returned today from the Miami National Ceramic sells for $187.50 and up. 


Exhibition by the Joe and Emily Lowe Gallery in Coral Gables, 
Florida. They were sent in a thin cardboard pencil box one and 


three-eighths inches deep and wrapped together in a piece of an . ‘ 
ee-t : cep ar PI e i Ilustrated Directions Show You How 
old quilted cardtable cover. Two of the three enamels are smashed 





The simple step-by-step method of permanently embedding brilliantly col 
ered foll leaves in Castoglas is thoroughly explained with sketches and 
photos. This lovely tray featured here is easy to make. It costs only 55¢ 

2 but sells for $3.50 to $5.00 becouse it is so un 
usual. And these are only a few of the many 
things you can make with Castogias 


and both were prize winners. 

CRAFT HORIZONS does a splendid service by listing shows to which 
craftsmen may send their work. May I suggest that this service be 
extended? Why not indicate by an asterisk the exhibits where you 


may expect your work to be returned as mine has been on two 


To help you moke the most of using the omaz 
ingly versatile Castolite materials, we have pre 
pored oa series of tried and tested project manuals 
Each one is written with painstaking core to help 
you succeed from the very start. Select your copy 


F q 


| 
. 


L i 


from this list. Better still, order the entire set, save money, and get a 
firsthand, complete, over-all view of Castolite’s true potential in your field 


occasions / 
Perhaps your readers could supply you with additional informa- 
tion before you publish the list of exhibits for the coming fall and 






winter season. 
CHARLES B, JEFFERY » 2 
Cleveland, Ohio | 
Contacts 
irs: 
\ large percentage of our work is ecclesiastical architecture and 
we would welcome participation of artists and craftsmen. Would 














a’ hem? How to Cast Tiles with How to Build Boats with 
you help us to contact them: Castogias 10¢ Fiberglass 10¢ 
JOHN J. FLAD & ASSOCIATES How to Cast Mosaics with How to Make Old Boots New 
4 J . vm Castoglas 10¢ with Fiberglass 10¢ 
rchuects How to Make Contemporary How to Patch with 
2525 University Avenue Jewelry with Castoglas 10¢ Castoglas 10¢ 
| 5 Wis ~ How to Make Costume Jewelry How to Cast with Castolite 
ladison 5, Wisconsin with Castolite 106 Liquid Plastic 25¢ 
How to Moke Novelty items How to Earn Money in 
with Castolite 10¢ Your Spore Time 10¢ 
Rya Rug Kits How to Mold Choirs with 
Ms Castogias 10¢ A complete set of THE 
irs: Mow to Ferm Gowls with ——— <r re 
> -- i ile to 
Your story on our rya rug kits (CRAFT HORIZONS, June 1957) proved Castoglas 10¢ poo ag — 
" . I e 9 How to Laminate Glass Panels you for only $1.00. Please 
the magazine covers considerable area. We have had inquiries with Castoglas 10¢ remit with order 
from 25 states and 85 towns in response to the article. I am . 
Write to Arts & Crafts Dept. K-5 


extremely sorry that there is just one correction I should like to 
make in the price list: The 8'3” x 4’8” rug kit should be $138 in THE CASTOLITE COMPANY, WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS 


the three-thread (extra weight) yarn instead of $118. Producers and Distributors of Casting, Laminating, 
: . Coating and Molding Resins. 

MRS - E. >RE 

ins. W. E. LUNDGREN Serving Industry, Science, the Arts and Crofts 


Sharon, Massachusetts ss 
————— -_- 






































SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES—— 


FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY JEWELRY ISSUE OF “DESIGN QUAR.- 
TERLY”, an important survey, dramatic photographs of work by 89 
jewelry-artists, with statements, comments, biographies, etc., 50¢€ ca 


COMBINATION OFFER: Design Quarterly (50¢); 5 astrated artecles 
on jewelry, gems (45¢); our big catalogue (25¢); all three $1.00 


TREASURE PACKAGE — littering, uncut chunks tourmaline, amethyst, 


citrine, be et 4” to ¥2”, 40 to 85 pieces to package. Only $1 





Yes, we ore the seme Sem Kramer you heve read about in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, and other magazines. 





Make fascinating caged gem jewelry! No soldering, 
ne extra tools, no skill needed! Work anywhere, 
= Your first piece a thrilling success! 
=CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT #1A—contains 2 prs 
ewelers pliers, 3 glittering rough e : 2 ft. silver 
wire 7” heavier wire, 1, ft hain, cl earring 
attachments, all sterling. More than enoug or pen 
jant and earrings. Instructions. Entire kit only $5.00 
PETRIFIED SHARKS’ TEETH, $) per par 
CULTURED PEARLS. Drilled, bie 5 and 
beauties | per pair 
GENUINE ORIENTAL RUBIES OR EMERALDS. 


Ss, nice lor, 3 to 4 millimeters. $5 per pair 


B.6: APRICAN FETISH BEADS, rough-hewn, bulbous bone cabs like pr 
itive weights. %& to 42” diam. Center hole. Curious, barbaric S¢ « 
BONUS ... with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free .. . 
3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-making and gems. 

ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! 
PRECIOUS WOOD SPECIAL: | ib. Congo chony, thick slab tropical 


rosewood, exotic purple heart butt (approx. 4 Ib.). All for $5 
TUMBLED GEMS. | sual soft-cont 
chalcedony, yellow jasper, red and blue rhod 
green chrysocolla, etc. 10 different big sizes 
GREEN TIGER EVES, rare color « 

ue ' 


4” ovals. $1.50 ea 


pure forms, natural 


BLACK ONYX superb with silver 

Only $10 

CAMBODIAN CORAL, intriguine oranee-: 
for $5 

160 GEMS all hand-cut, bie sizes, excellent 

FACETED SIAM ZIRCONS. |» 

$2.75 per pair 

"We poy postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 
B.8: CHINESE beoer-ivery beeds. Hand carved round but slightly 
elliptical, natural color. ¥% to %&”. Only $1. doz 

278 MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS. Swirling, graceful shapes. %% 


" long. True fresh water pearls. Only $3.50 doz 


Send for Newest Edition Catalog 25¢ 


tense flashing blue $ millin r rd. Only 


to 2 


[Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted. 


SAM KRAMER eee a hPa am © aes 








Simplicity 


Elegance 


for your 


WEAVING PLEASURE 


and 


ASSURED RESULTS 


THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


has assembled 
MATERIALS & DIRECTIONS for 


TABLE MATS BABY BLANKETS 


set of 12 mats GLAMOUR PILLOWS 


2 pillows 18” x 18” $15.50 


$11.95 RIBBON DRESS FABRIC 


set of 8 mats 
shipping weight 3 Ibs. 
All prices plus postage. Add 4% sales tax in Colif. 


545 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


$11.50 2 blankets 30” x 40”. $10.50 


3% yds. 36” wide $22.50 
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For the Birds 
Sirs: 
Can't you do something about the frequent and deplorable misuse 
of the word “media” in this good publication? It’s a seandal to 
the jaybirds to see this again and again in a journal of this caliber. 
ELEANOR DORMAN 
St. Petersburg. Florida 


Webster: “pl., in general sense and of persons, MEDIUMS; in 
scientific use MEDIA.” Fowler: “In the spiritualistic sense the 
plural is always -ums. In all other senses—intervening or envelop- 
ing substance, element, liquid vehicle, means or agency, -a & 


-ums are both in use, & -a seems {to he the commoner. —k d 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 
Church Art Today. Competitive exhibition of contemporary ecclesiasti 


eal art sponsored by Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, Dex 22 in 
these classifications: paintings and drawings, sculpture in any media; 
and an open category which will include crafts—jewelry, stained glass, 
textiles, ceramics, etc. Only two entries may be submitted and must 
be suitable to Christian liturgical and devotional use. In purchase 
prizes, $400. Entry cards must be received by Oct. 25. Entries sub 
mitted by Nov. 9. Purchase prizes will become the property of the 
Cathedral and will be displayed there. All entries for sale. For entry 
form write: The Registrar, Church Art Today, Diocesan House, 1055 


Taylor Street, San Francisco 8 


Fiber, Clay and Metal competition for American craftsmen sponsored 
by the Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, Nov. 10-Dec, 23. Ac 
cepted pieces will tour thereafter. An open competition in ceramics, 
metal, jewelry, weaving, decorated textiles, wood and enamels. $1,500 
in prizes and purchases, Entry fee. Closing date for entries Oct. 15. 
Jurors: Dr. Elizabeth Moses, curator of decorative arts, M. H. De 
Young Memorial Museum; William F. Woolfenden, curator in charge 
of education, Detroit Institute of Arts; Anni Albers, weaver: Harvey 
K. Littleton, potter; Robert A. von Neuman, jeweler. For further 
information and entry blanks write Fiber, Clay and Metal, c/o the 
Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit Avenue, St. Paul 


2, Minn. 


Women's International Exposition, 71st Regiment Armory, 34th St. & 
Park Ave., N. Y. C., Nov, 410. Membership in the Women’s National 
Institute, Inc. (registration fee is $2.00 per year) required for exhibit 
ing. Work includes weaving, ceramics, needlepoint, rugs, sculpture, 
and painting. Entries due by Oct. 1. For further information on 
weaving write Miss Vivian Miller, chairman, Weaving Section, c/o 
Women’s National Institute, Inc., 250 West 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. ¥ 


For other media same address but, on the envelop, specify your field. 


REGIONAL 
Corcoran Gallery {2th Annual Area Exhibition, Nov. 23, 1957-Jan. 5, 


1958. Classifications open to craftsmen in sculpture, ceramics, textiles, 
silver, stained glass who reside within 50 miles of Washington and are 
over 16 years of age. Jury will consist of Robert Brackman, Mahonri 
Sharp Young, Pauline Dutterer, Florence T. Judge and Jacob Kainen. 
Entrance fees: 50¢ for each print and ceramic, $1 for all other classes 
of work except stained glass, and $2 for each stained glass panel. 
Entries must be submitted on October 11 or 12. For further informa- 
tion write 12th Annual Area Exhibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th 


& New York Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


New Orleans Art Association 33rd Annual Autumn Exhibition at the 
Delgado Museum, Sept. 29-Oct. 20. Open only to members of the Art 
Association living in Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida. Cash prizes totaling more than $700. All 
media. Jury. Submission accepted anytime before September 21. 
Write: Exhibition, Delgado Museum of Art, City Park, New Orleans. 





Designer Craftsmen of Western New York, (9517. First juried craft 
show for craftsmen of western New York, Nov. 20-Dec. 15, at Albright 
Art Gallery. Buffalo, New York. Craftsmen living in the following 
New York State counties are eligible: Alleghany, Cattaraugus, Chau 
tauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans 
Steuben. Wayne, Wyoming and Yates. Media to include: textiles, 
eramics, metalwork, wood, glass, plastics, leather, enamels, jewelry 
Jury consists of Mrs, Vanderbilt Webb, president, ACC, William M 
Friedman, in charge of design, Indiana University, and Meyric R 
Curator of Decorative Arts & Industrial Art, Art Institute of 
awarded in several categories, Entry fee: $3 entitles 

raftsman to submit six items, Entry blanks in by Oct. 5. Objects sub 
mitted Sept. 28-Oct. 12. For entry blanks or information write Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo 22, N. Y. Attention of Mrs. Elizabeth M. Smith 


Autumn Annual for Area Artists at the Butler Institute of American 
Art. Youngstown. Ohio. Nov. 3-Dec. 15. For artist-craftsmen within a 


25-mile radius. Prizes, No fees. For information and entry blanks 


Secretary, The Butler Institute of American Art, Youngstown 2, Ohio 


Tenth Annual Ceramic and Sculpture Show at the Butler Institute of 

American Art, Youngstown, Ohio, Jan. 1-26, 1958. Open to residents 

and former residents of Ohio. Entry fee: $2. Jury. $750 purchase 

prizes. Deadline for entries December 15. Judging is December 16th 

Wr Secretary, The Butler Institute of American Art, Youngstown 
Ohio 


Kansas Designer Craftsman Show at the University of Kansas, Law 
rence, Kansas, Oct. 27-Nov. 17. Work will include ceramics, metal 
work, silversmithing, jewelry, enameling, bookbinding, textile print 
ing, weaving, furniture, woodturning, sculpture and other media 
Open to those who have lived in Kansas or Kansas City, Mo., for one 
year or more. Fee $3, Five pieces accepted. Juried show, $800 cash 
awards, For entry blanks and further information: Marjorie Whitney, 
Chairman, Department of Design, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Kansas 


Contemporary Hand Weaving Hl sponsored by the Lincoln Weavers 
Guild and the University of Nebraska Art Galleries, Oct. 27-Nov. 24 
Legal (voting) residents of California, Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Ken 
tucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Pennsyl 
vania, Texas and Washington may submit work. Classifications: up 
holstery and drapery textiles: clothing textiles: decorative and util 
itarian textiles—rugs, bed spreads, wall hangings, tapestries, room 
dividers, table linen; experimental weaving—includes both technical 
and esthetic experiments. Entry fee $3. Deadline for entry card and 
fee: Sept. 15. Deadline for entries: Sept. 30. A cash award in each 
classification. For further information: Contemporary Hand Weaving 
II, University of Nebraska Art Galleries, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


Newark Museum's 6th Annual Christmas Exhibition-Sale Nov. 22-Jan. 5, 
1958. Classes eligible: leather, ceramics, textiles, weaving, metalwork, 
jewelry, furniture, paintings, prints and sculpture. Participants must 
reside in New Jersey, and must have resided in the state within the 
last five years. Entries delivered to the Museum on October 24 or 25 
between 9 a.m. and 4:30 p.m., and on October 26 between 9 a.m. and 
1 p.m. Address all inquiries to the Registrar, Newark Museum, 43-49 
Washington Street, Newark 1, N. J. 


37th Annual Exhibition of Crafts co-sponsored by the Wisconsin De 
signer-Craftsmen and the Milwaukee Art Institute, Oct. 31 through 
Dec. 1. Open to craftsmen residing in Wisconsin. Jury. Prizes. Fee to 
non-members $1.50. Entries close Oct. 17, For information write Mil 
waukee Art Institute-Crafts Exhibition, War Memorial Building, 750 
N. Lincoln Memorial Dr., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
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160 PAGES $595 


COLOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


At your favorite bookstore 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
120 ALEXANDER STREET * PRINCETON, N. J. 














5 ALLCRAFT is ready with 
complete stocks of silversmithing and 
jewelry making tools — findings — 
enameling supplies — sterling sheet 
and wire — semi-precious stones — 
lapidary equipment. 


Send for NEW Catalog 
Supplement +58 


ALLORAFT toot & suppty company, INC. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








Exquisite Belgion linen table runner. 

Glittering gold stars on pure white 
linen. 

Charming for all festive occasions, 
even after the Christmas season. 

Beautiful on your dining table, cof- 
fee table, or buffet. 

Hand-washable and non-tarnishable, 
with Doran edging 18” x 36” size. 


Only $3.50 


Money back guarantee 


FREE 48-page book ‘‘The ABC of Spice Cookery’’ included with each 
order, upon request. Send check or money order, including 25¢ for 
shipping to 


Dept. C-P.0. Box 236, Brighton 35, Mass. 












i 


dcrafted sterling silver 






- by Porter Blanchard 
’ 6 piece setting 
Ge » Ser 


95. Nordic” $6 
idle” $64, “Lotus” 
, “Pointed” $66 





_+* AMERICA 


- House 


# 32 East 52nd Street 
* »« * New York 22,N. Y 











good design is timeless 





Ebony and silver cufflinks 
by Milton Cavagnoro. $20 


Representing the finest 
contemporary jewelry 
by leading artists of 
two continents. 


Unique wedding and 
engagement rings .. . 
wide selection of origi- 
nal pieces. Custom work 
—redesigning 


design in jewelry 


Located in the 
heart of 
downtown 
San Francisco 
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CALENDAR 


California 
SACRAMENTO, Through Sept. 8. California State Fair & Expositior 
SAN FRANCISCO, Through Sept. 15. American Jewelry and Related O 


jects (Smithsonian) at the San Francisco Museum of Art 


Connecticut 

NEW «ANAAN, Oct. 5-25. Industrial Design Institute Exhibitior 
Housewives Designs at the Silvermine Guild School of Art 

Delaware 

NEWARK, Oct. 6-27. American Craftsmen, 1957 (Smithsonian) at the 
University of Delaware 

District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON, Through Sept. 28. Sixth International Exhibitio 
Ceramic Art at the National Collection of Fine Arts. Smithsonian 


Institution. 


Georgia 

ATLANTA, Oct, 23-Nov, 13. Young Artists of the Near East (AFA) at 
the Atlanta Art Association 

cotumbus. Through Sept. The Golden Age of English 18th Century 
Textiles (Scalamandre) at the Columbus Museum 

SAVANNAH, Oct, 1-22. American Jewelry and Related Objects (Smit! 


sonian) at the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences 


Iinois 
cnicaco, Through Oct. Richard Loving Enamels at the Frank Rvyar 
Gallery 
TACKSONVILLE, Oct. 4-24. Young Americans Young Scandinavians 


(AFA) at the David Strawn Art Gallery 
rockrorp, Sept. 15. Ninth Annual Greenwich Village Fair at the 
Burpee Art Gallery 


Indiana 

BLOOMINGTON, Oct. 3-23. Sculpture In Silver (AFA) at the Indiana 
University 

EVANSVILLE, Oct. 3-23. International Kites (AFA) at the Evansville 
Museum of Arts & Sciences 
ForT WAYNE. Through Sept. 22 
(AFA) at the Fort Wayne Art School & Museum 


e World 


Craftsmanship In A Changin 


Kansas 
LAWRENCE, Oct. 27-Nov. 17. Kansas Designer-Craftsman Show at the 


University of Kansas. 


Kentucky 
Loursvitte, Oct. 1-22. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen (Smithsonian) at 
the J. B. Speed Art Museum 


Maryland 
HAGERSTOWN, Sept. 1-30. Adventure in Glass (AFA) at thé Washin 


ton County Museum of Fine Arts 


Massachusetts 


campriper, Oct, 6-27 


Good Design In Switzerland (Smithsonian) at 
the Design Research Company 
Oct. 15-Nov. 17. Twelve Scandinavian Designers (Smithsonian) at the 


Busch-Reisinger Museum 


Michigan 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, Oct, 3-23, Craftsmanship In A Changing 


g World 
(AFA) at the Cranbrook Academy 


Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS, Through Sept. 15. 19th Ceramic National at the Un 


versity of Minnesota 


Nebraska 
LINCOLN, Oct. 27-Nov, 24. Contemporary Hand Weaving Il—Lincoln 


Weavers Guild at the University of Nebraska Art Galleries 


New Hampshire 

MANCHESTER, Through Sept. 8. Selection of work by leading New 
Hampshire craftsmen at the Currier Gallery 

suarnon. Through Sept. 15, Sharon Arts Center Members Show at the 


Sharon Arts Center 





Ss Oct. 13. Ceramics—Jane and Tauno Kauppi, and Ruth G 


McKinley at the Sharon Arts Center 


New Jersey 
HANOVER, Oct. 18-2 é w Jersey Designer-Craftsmen’s Eighth 
Annual Exhibit T he Edwin Kirch Furniture Showroom 
MONTCLAIR, Sept, 8-22, Classic Tapestries at the Montclair Art Museum 
NEWARK, At the Newark Museum 
000 Objects of Tibetian Life & Culture 
Some Chinese Collections in New Jersey 
ind Blacksmith in Early Americ 
can Wrought Iron 


New Mexico 

ALBLOUEROUT p 28 t. 6. Weaving Exhibit at the New Mexico 
State Fair in Albugq 

ug her. Third Annual Craftsmen of New 
Mexico at the Folk Art Museun 


SANTA FE qT} 


New York 


cornine, Thr Glass from the Ancient World at the 


Corning Museum of 
KATONAH Throug t 3. Jack Lenor Larsen weaving and Frans 


Wildenhain ceramic Katonah Gallery 


NEW YORK CITY 
At the Museum of ynt porary Crafts 

Through Sept. 29. Tools, Techniques and Materials 

Oct. 1l-Jan. 5. The Patron Church 

At the Museum of Modern Art 

Through Sept. 8. Picasso retrospective 

Sept. 11-Oct. 20. Sculptures and drawings of David Smith 

From Ov 249. Show on pre-Columbian ceramics at the Museum of 
Primitive Art 

Through Sept. 27. Madeleine Vermes pottery at Brentano's 
BROOKLYN. Sept, 24-Oct. 13. Third Annual Brooklyn Museum Art 


School Alumni Exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum 


North Carolina 
ASHEVILLE. Oct. 8-31. Asheville Artists Guild Exhibit at the Asheville 
Art Museum 


Oklahoma 
runsa, Oct, 15-De ». Adventures In Glass (AFA) at the Philbrook 


Art Center 


Oregon 
PORTLAND, September. Russel Day—ceramics, jewelry, sculpture, tex 
tiles, at the Oregon Ceramic Studio 


October 6-26. Robert James ceramics at the Oregon Ceramic Studio 


South Carolina 
cotumBia, Through Sept. 30. European Glass Design (Smithsonian) at 


& 


the Columbia Museum of Art 


Vermont 
BENNINGTON, Sept. 15-Oct. 5. Exh bition of fabrics designed by Pola 
Stout at the Bennington College Carriage Barn and in the ¢ ommons 


Gallery 


Virginia 
RICHMOND, Sept. 20-Oct. 13. Young Artists of the Near East (AFA) at 
the Richmond Museum of | ine Arts 


Washington 

SEATTLE. Sept. 6-8. First Annual Ceramic and Hobby Show at the Civic 
Auditorium 

Through Sept, 30. Chinese Ivories, at the Seattle Art Museum 


Canada 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO. Through Sept. 22. Good Design in Switzerland 
(Smithsonian) at the Design Centre in the Daly Building 

) 


ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, Vovember 5-26. Early American Wood 


Carving (Smithsonian) at the New Brunswick Museum 


France 
paris. Through October Medieval Art in Czechoslovakia at the Musée 
Des Arts Decoratifs 





EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING 


LOW COST KILN . . for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 
4%” diameter and 14,” high. It reaches enameling temperature quickly 
and maintains it constantly. All parts are easily replaced at nominal cost 





NEW BY THOMPSON 


ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS—A superior decorating medium for painting 
designs over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form. 





ENAMELS—Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents. 


METALS—AII shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver plated steel 
which requires no pre-cleaning. 
FINDINGS—For cuff links, earrings, brooches, etc., and all types of chain 
in copper and brass. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG—Write for your copy of our new 
catalog illustrating our complete line. Includes helpful hints 
and projects on enameling. 
Dept. CH 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo, 


1539 Deerfield Road» Highland Pork, II 





Free Sample, 
Free Instructions 
for — 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 
Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 
PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 
When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 





Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


Ts PRISMACALOR 


Name 
Pe inctenintintisttiniooes City 











Of pots that house 
and designs that arouse 


OO — 





West African native houses, part of a village 
compound somewhere in the great inland pla 
teau of Nigeria. Designs, including a tatooed 
human figure, have been sculptured in relief 
in the mud surfaces of the walls 


We were struck by the similarity between these marvelous primitive African 
houses that look like pots and some very sophisticated contemporary American 
pots we've seen recently that look like houses. @ In Port Chester, New York, a 
center for advanced study and research in the ceramic arts is one of the most 
exciting-sounding projects for potters and ceramic sculptors we've heard of in a 
long time. A group headed by Catherine Choy (crarr Horizons, April 1957) 
has bought a small pottery at 49 Beech Street in Port Chester and the Clay Art 
Center is already in operation. Its raison d’étre is an intriguing one for 
craftsmen in any field: The Center provides studio facilities (seven high 
temperature kilns, several wheels and other equipment) for advanced potters 
from anywhere in the world to come and “work independently in their 
respective fields of interest, with opportunities to exchange ideas, encourage 
one another and even to combine efforts in experimental projects.” An 
important aspect of the Center is its proximity to all that New York City has 
to offer in the arts—commuter train service into the heart of mid-town New 
York in 45 minutes and within walking distance of over 300 art galleries, 

20 museums and many art libraries. The costs: $25 a month on a 12-month 
basis; $35 a month on a short-term basis, down to the three-month minimum. 
Living accommodations for only four at present are $30 a month right in the 
pot shop itself. If this begins to sound like a “plug,” as they say in 
broadcasting, perhaps it is. If U.S. potters really make use of this new facility, 
perhaps U.S. ceramic manufacturers will be able to see its importance to the 
entire field and underwrite the expenses of both the Center and its artist- 
potters in residence. Sign and symbol of the Center's probable success is 
Catherine Choy’s own recent resignation as head of Tulane University’s noted 
ceramic department to devote full time to this promising new project @ Since 
Asilomar we have become conscious of the fact that craftsmen in other countries 
face many of the same problems we do here, especially in the areas involving 
industrialization. In issue 6 of the Swedish design publication Form for 
instance, a Swedish art critic, Ulf Hard af Segerstad, claimed that the more 
significant developments in design today are being made in manufacturing. 
The bearers of today’s culture of form, he said, are the designers of the 
mass-produced article, while the artist-craftsmen have wound up in a cul de sac 
in their preoccupation with the unique object. In its issue 8-9, Form got a 
symposium of critics to agree or take issue with him, the best besting coming 
from the Swedish silversmith, Sigurd Persson, who said he found it useful to 
maintain a distinction between the anonymous mass-made product, which 
serves our material needs, and the individual work of art, which answers the 
creator's deeply felt need to express himself. We should not fall into the error, 
said Persson, of attaching too much artistic significance to the factory-made 
article. “We should reserve the word ‘art’ for what it is supposed to mean: the 
creation of values that express a personal revelation.” @ In collecting pictures 
of good contemporary mosaics to accompany Bob Bradbury’s article, 

Mosaic Art in Modern Architecture, in this issue, the more we hunted the more 
we became convinced that this is a wide open field for artist-craftsmen—in 
spite of the problems Bob outlines in his article. U.S. architects, we have 

been told, would use more mosaics, not if they were easier to work into 


architectural design, not if they were cheaper to buy, but only if more good 


designers were working in the mosaic medium in this country. @ In the 
unpredictable world of design, oft-times offhand things said have a peculiar 
way of coming home to roost. This story starts in the spring of 1956. Six 
people who had done a lot of jurying were gathered in New York to discuss 
the trials of jurying—which eventually became the title of a taped transcript 


(crarr Horizons, March-April 1956) we ran of the proceedings. A silver teapot 








with a vertical wooden handle rising out of its top made by Rochester 
craftsman Hans Christensen was set before the group to “jury,” and this 
exchange took place: A: “My first impression was that technically it looks as 
if it were the work of a very fine silversmith. However, it seems strained . . .” 
B: “It looks awkward as you pour from it.” C: “Startling as it is when you 
first see it, | think it’s only a tour de force.” Hans answered these comments 


in a letter to the editor we printed in which he illustrated the teapot’s design 


pring iple in < lever little sket hes. 1 he original criticism, together with a pi ture 


of the teapot and Hans’ letter, all appeared in three Danish publications and 
became the topic of a mild public controversy in his native Copenhagen, the 
upshot of which gives Hans the last laugh—the resulting publicity in 


Denmark brought him eleven orders for the teapot. THE EDITORS 











“I love stories,” she said, “and if I can 


make people think of them and tell them 


to me, that makes me happy.” 


One day we walked up to her most recently made 


cluster of flat-shaped bottles standing on the 


studio shelf in varying heights and stances 


like a motionless delegation of mute personages 


and pointing at them, we said, “Now sing.” 


Whereupon the little bottles burst into a lilting 


chorus of airy hymns while the frail weeds 


they held swayed and undulated their branches 


ike multi-armed oriental dancers. Delighted, 


we looked and listened, while our fantasy ran 


away u ith our journalism m.. 


Bundle of slab-built pots with thrown spouts 
called “The Town,” was fired at 03 in variegated 
earth clays giving a range of red-browns. Glazed 
on the inside only, some of the pots are decor- 
ated in simple sgraffito. “Fetish Bowl” (above), 
was thrown: from its rim hangs a necklace of 
mysterious clay spoons and pendants, bisque and 
greenware, textured in cuneiform-like sgraffito. 


Marge Israel, of New York City, brews 
her pottery at night, creating her own world. 


Her world is a sphere of clay —a finite 


shape to contain infinite possibilities. She 


makes her pottery to hold everything that 
belongs to life and to the imagination— 
water, beans, stones, paper, air, weeds, 
flowers, earth, fire, ice, sunlight, darkness. 
Every shape she makes—and they are as 
varied as the objects they hold—has its own 
life-giving presence and, like the sorcerer’s 
apprentice, transforms the object it holds 
into another being. 

Mare Chagall once suggested that a chair 
might like to fly like a bird. It is this fantasy 
of the inanimate that Marge Israel is con- 
stantly investigating. Everything, she be- 


lieves, has two lives. A chair, to pursue the 


the magic world of marge israel 


image, is so extremely itself—so grounded, 
so static and incapable of willful movement 
—that it suggests the opposite. This is the 
whimsy, the humor, the poetry of Marge 
Israel’s world. As we talked about this, she 
grinned and showed me a postmarked en 
velope addressed to her. “I received this en 
velope today with nothing in it,” she said. 
“Tomorrow, I'll get a letter with no en 
velope.” 

Most of her recent work is a combination 
of thrown and hand-built forms. Using a 
variety of traditional pottery methods— 
basic wheel, coiled, slab and pinched-out 
shapes—she modifies and changes the forms 
according to the needs of the combination 
in which they are being used. Since she is 


always exploring and playing with the clay, 
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Marge 


years, 


[wenty-seven-vear-old Israel has 


been doing pottery for five having 
been a painter before that. Her interest in 
the medium was awakened during her trav- 
els in Europe from 1950 to 1952, when she 
artifacts in the Etruscan Mu- 
seum at When she 
New York, Pat Stetson 
her pottery class at the YMHA. “I discov- 


new 


saw the clay 
Florence. returned to 
invited her to join 


ered clay and the excitement of the 


medium was fantastic. It seemed as if every- 
thing I had ever done was finally to make 
pottery. Everything I understood fitted into 
a shape.” 

After that she studied with James Crum- 
rine at the Greenwich House Pottery where 
she still visits and in 1954 she worked for a 
at Alfred 


She has exhibited for the past three years 


summer 


in national shows which include the A.C.C.'s 
Young 
York Soc’ety of 


exhibition, the 
(rts 


National at Syracuse. 


annual (Americans 


New 
and the 1956 Ceramic 


Marge still 


drawing. But she uses drawing as a 


(eramu« Show 


Israel does a great deal of 


tool. 


as part of a thinking process in conceiving 
her pottery. She sketches her imagery for 
pots quickly, in a kind of poetic, graphic 


shorthand. The actual form of the pot evolves 


only through the actual working. “It’s so stim- 


ulating to conceive of pots this way—through 
drawing. I do hundreds and take my pick. 
It’s all part of the process of working with 
clay. I'm always working and as I get the 
texture and feeling of one pot, it leads me 
into other ideas which I draw. It’s all bound 
together. Things follow out of each other.” 

Firing at temperatures which range from 
cone 03 to 9, she experiments in different 
earth clays for a low-keyed palette and 
various textures. 

Her primary interest, however, is in the 
form—imaged form—and she works slowly 
to allow it “to emerge—to grow. The form 


that is hollow has the feeling that the air 
inside blew the shape out. I care about 
it with glaze, not to 


surface. | don't cover 


detract from the form. | don’t use color fo 
the same reason and because | don’t want 


to cover up the earth colors. That's why my 


usually in darker tones—gener- 


blac ks, 


glazes the inside to make het pots and vases 


pottery is 


ally in browns, earth reds.” She 


watertight and sometimes only sparingly on 


the outside, in spots, leaving as much as 


possible of the clay to show. She uses slips 


most frequently. 

When she “dresses up” a pot, she will do 
so rather with basic clay textures, an ar- 
rangement of other objects in and around 
the pot, or shapes that complete a fantasy. 
She uses beads, string, leather, nails, play- 
ing cards, wood or she will hang a varie- 
gated necklace of pine hed out clay pendants 
decorated in sgraffito. In all cases, form may 
be juxtaposed, contrasted or accessorized 
with other elements but never obscured. 
ideas 


So absorbed is she in finding new 


in pottery that she cannot work with what 


she calls “the mass _ product”—accepted 


forms tor bowls. plates or cups that depend 
for individuality on their glaze and decora 


tion rather than on individual structure. 


made to hang from wall. reflect 


Torsos 
Varge 


helow) 


Israel's interest in figurative shapes 
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At first, she was depressed at not using 
glazes and at having no desire to use them. 
“T thought I was running away from glaze 
but I discovered that I really loved clay. I 
spent two years just coil-building. I’ve al- 
ways been interested in surface and texture. 
You don’t glaze something that’s built. If 
you coil-build, you start at the bottom and 
build up. As it’s built up you consider how 
its growing and while building you think 
the inside texture and form and of 


When 


perfect. It’s asymmetrical and it should be 


about 
the outside. you're finished it’s im- 


this way. Coil-built form gets its life from its 
And if 


you glaze, you're going to cut out subtleties 


asymmetry and its imperfections. 
About three vears ago. 


“But 


crattsman 


which catch light.” 
I'm 
like 


Wildenhain. I throw with enough facility to 


she began to throw. never go- 


ing to be a Marguerite 
get my basic forms. Although I love to coil 
build, I work a great deal with thrown and 
slab-built shapes because coil doesn’t allow 
for scraping down. You're in danger of 
scraping to the coils’ pornery whi h splits on 
firing. Also, | have so many ideas now that 
I can’t wait to do them. Throwing makes the 
slow process faster for me. When I'm old, 
I'm going to do lots of coil-built pieces. | 
can’t help feeling that something is lost in 
subtlety, because the 


the throw ing—some 


piece hasnt grown slowly enough under 


your hand. 
“You have to throw a great deal and then 
You 


only once every three months. You have to 


your pots begin to live. can't throw 
establish a tempo. If you see something well 
thrown, it has a beautiful spontaneous life. 


But you have to throw all the time. In a 
mass of 20 or 30 pots you may have one 
or two or maybe at the most three that are 
good.” 

In the development of a form, particularly 
in the last two years, she has done whole 
series of variations on the same idea. unable 
to relinquish it until its possibilities were 


thoroughly explored. “When I make things, 


and coil-built pots in 
stoneware clays that range from gray to cream 
yellow with balls 

bowls on stoneware 


Composition of pine hed 


resting on wood base and 
slab construction, Bamboo 
rises through perforations to hold brown paper 
bags from which dried flowers emerge. (Above 
right) “Boo Box” before it is opened and, belou 
after lid is raised. Israel frequently arranges her 
pots in levels structural 


and layers as units. 


I am always thinking of other things to 
make. It’s like putting up a second bed for 
the person you didn’t expect and yet you 
know somehow that he’s coming. 

things to stand alone 


“I'm not making 


anymore. I make bundles, like my recent 


bundle, The Town, which is a series of flat 


bottles with an up-and-down movement. It’s 


really an investigation of crowns on build 
Wall 


they’re put together, they sing. They need 


ings like they have in Street. When 


each other.” 
Her first 


which one segment was placed on top of the 


“series” were bone shapes in 


other and attached with string to hold reeds. 


The second of her series were her branch 


vases called Trees one of which won the 


1956 Young Americans award (CRAFT HORI- 
1957). An 


a combination of flowers with dif 


fresh 


ZONS, February Ingenious solu 
tion tor 


ferent water requirements such as 


blooms that need water with dried weeds 
that do not, it showed Marge Israel's ability 
to find fresh design for practical pottery. 
Constructed of several cylindrical shapes 
that fit together, each with its own spouts 
and base, the independent containers 
emerged as an integrated column of arrest- 
ing branch composition. 

Her third series and one on which she is 
still engaged are the flat bottles. The flat 
torso shapes are an extension of the flat bot- 
tles. At one point, Marge Israel made a 
series of chests and arms from slabs and 


rolls. “I made the man yesterday and the 
woman the day before. They just happened. 
I didn’t plan it that way. If I should just 
think of sky, | 


agree with them at all but you can’t will 


them out of the couldn't 
everything or you just ruin things.” 

She also likes “to take advantage of a 
known quality,” such as rolling out a group 
of thin clay pancakes which she knows, of 
course, will warp when fired. She then uses 
the pancakes for “skirts”—skirts on bottles, 
on dolls, on bones, on anything that pleases 
her fancy. She has strung together a pile of 
these warped waving disks and hung them 
from a ceiling in her charming (“but too 
small,” she says) studio. And they look full 
of ceramic significance just hanging there. 

Her ceramic doll which she calls “Saskia 
As Flora” 
portrait of his wife, Saskia. “She was ugly 
This 


cracked belly, poor thing. That’s why she 


was named after Rembrandt's 


and marvelous looking. one has a 


had to have a skirt.” The skirt was made up 


of many little clay shell-like disks strung 


together in rows and attached in layers. She 
did a series of dolls after seeing a photo- 
Greek doll. 
happy. Not 


graph of an ancient archai 
“My pottery simply must be 
cheerful. I don't think I'm that intellectual. 
I can’t make great statements, just happy 
ones.” 

She has been working for the past year 
11-foot-high wall 


on a commission for an 


“of sitting and hanging things,” an arrange 
ment of different containers for weeds and 
flowers. The theme of this wall garden is the 
sphere. “I’ve always been involved with the 
circle. It's evident in my drawings from 
the very beginning. That's why pottery is so 
right for me. | am making the setting for 
the wall garden that my friend will live 
with. He will put the things he likes in these 
pots and be able to change. re-arrange or 
put new things into the pots.” 

She works about 10 hours a night, having 
turned her “day” upside down to work un- 
interruptedly. She generally starts by 11 


p.m. at the latest. At times, however, she 


will begin to work in the afternoon. “I am 
up 18 hours a day. I have to waste time. I 
can't organize myself into a daytime sched- 


ule. Everyone else Is around and there are 





done. Working 


I'm going to have that straight 


other things to be at night, 


if | know 
time, | can do anything. | need an unin 
terrupted flow of time to work slowly.” 
Marge Israel feels that she is not at all 
influenced by any 


contemporary pottery 


She is profoundly attracted to the “so-called 
primitive pottery —the Egyptian, Etruscan, 


Mexican, American Indian. 


The two American potters, however, she 
Karen Karnes 
her “spun quality, 


You re 


said — and 


most admires are for being 


a true cratisman, tor 
startled. It's 
Peter Voulkos 


“for not being the ‘straight’ craftsman. He 


that 


quickness, assurance 


well and briefly 


strong statements about clay 


makes 


implicate the area in which it sits. He's got 


guts. There's no question but that he’s mak- 


ing pottery expressionistic pottery. His 
stoneware with reduction firing is great.” 
Marge Israel is deeply interested in archi- 
like 
architectural commissions. 


like to 


with a 


tecture and would most of all to do 


“I want to build 


things. | would work on a monu- 


mental scale and combination of 


materials which would include construction 
more work with 


materials. | want to do 


cement or concrete. Size is not going to 
change my outlook.” Pottery, she feels, is 
basically an architectural problem. Build- 
hold life. “In a 


have the 


ings are containers. They 


good building,” she says, “you 
answer to many problems that should be 


considered by any creative person.” 


Her studio is a small and narrow rectan- 
two-room basement 
backvard 
a small test kiln but fires 


gular extension off het 


apartment with windows on the 
garden. She has 
at the Greenwich House Pottery. She longs 
for larger studio space so she can work in 


At the 


houses in 


greater scale and enlarge her world. 


moment she is making small 
wooden boxes such as the Boo Box, a com- 
position of pots resting on black beans in 


a dark box. “They 


with quiet certainty. 


live in there.” savs she 


In the end, Marge Israel always returns 


to the object. “I like to look at small things 
that explain themselves through detail and 
at big monumental things that explain them- 


selves through sweep. In architecture you 


combine materials. You put one thing to- 


gether with another thing and the whole 


assumes a form. | like the idea of combin- 
ing basic materials, all the things the world 
is made of—clay and wood, clay and rope, 
and cement and steel. I suppose I'm really 
as involved in making a setting for my ob- 


jects as | am in making the objects them- 


selves. ve always loved to touch and ar- 


range and re-arrange. As a child, there was 
only one place that was all mine—the top 
of the bureau. I kept my objects there and 
1 would arrange them in different ways all 
the time. I still do it. | am always re-arrang- 
ing the things in my house. People some- 
times ask me, ‘And where are you moving 
the bed this week?’ ” 

alive with her con- 


Her own was are 


stantly changing collection of surprises. 


Throughout the small apartment hang such 
objects as old wooden candy molds, a foot 
form, shells, a sign from a Chinese green- 
grocer, a pre-Columbian squatting female 
figure, old iron stove grates; in the fireplace 
a cove of white acorn squash on dried black 
beans, and white paper cups hung rakishly 
like hats on reeds planted in the bean soil; 
all around pots of all sizes and shapes hold- 
' 


ing beans and pills of all colors, clay dolls, 


paper banners, nuts, dried flowers and 


weeds. 

Nothing is ordinary. Nothing is to be taken 
for granted by habit or hurry. Whether it is 
a pill or a pot, she is like a child seeing a 
thing for the first time purely as itself. 

Marge Israel shows a particular tender- 
ness for the discarded, for the fragmentary. 
for the pieces used and dispossessed by life, 
these she back into life in the 


and puts 


happy world she has invented. \ primary 


factor in this is the impact of her Man- 


hattan landscape. Born in Cuba, she was 


brought to this city at the age of 10 months 


since. “I love this 


is New York 


She frequently takes long walks, 


and has lived here ever 


city,” she says. “My pottery 


pottery. 
continuously exploring the citys complex 
structure and its crowded offerings. 

“I love the chimney furniture, the roofs, 


the wharves, the concrete. ferries, railroad 


depots, subwavs. strange clutterings ol peo- 
ple against buildings, the wastes of the city, 
the waterfront full of rusty metals, bits of 


ron ks 


vezetables on the street, different in every 


rope, excavated and thrown aside, 
neighborhood of national groupings. | like 


like 


love the 


being surrounded by water. | going 
down to boats and seeing stacks. | 
highways and the bridges. The city is my 
best friend. It always has something new to 
tell me. | couldn't live in the country.” 

In her drawings, flowers grow out of the 


ground already wrapped in florist’s paper 
as bouquets. 

Her pottery is for indoors, small spaces, 
flora, dreams, inven 


for walls, imaginary 


tions. It is a pottery that creates its own 
garden of delights since it cannot depend on 
hills, sun, space. It is somber in color, the 
colors of New York's motley dark buildings. 
In Manhattan there can be no esthetic de 
pendence on nature the way there can be in 
California. Everything, pottery and man, has 
beauty 


to create its own and find its own 


physical reality. For there is nothing in 
Marge Israel's city except people and the 
things people make. “I believe in the beau- 
tiful things men make and the city is the 
greatest,” she says. To her, New York is one 
piece of sculpture—carved, pressed, molded, 
melted, poured, riveted, high-fired, cemented, 
welded and drilled in every material made 
and used by man, by every tool and knowl- 
edge possessed by man and by every kind 


of man. —Rost SLivKA 


Left: Marge Israel at work in her studio. Right 
“Head Bowls,” pinched and coil-built in earth 
colored orange-reds, hold blue, red and yellou 
pills, bird seed, gravel, pennies, buttons, nails, 
and a genuine pearl resting on one tongue 
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A working drawing (from the preliminary 
sketch shown facing page) has been 
traced onto three 28-foot lengths of 
Beigian linen, here seen in the early days 
of the three-month project. 
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the eisenhower 
chapel dorsal 


You are expected to read your own inter- 
pretation into the design when you look at 
the tremendous stitchery mural called a 
dorsal that hangs behind the altar at the 
Helen Eakin Eisenhower Chapel at the 
Pennsylvania State University. This is be- 
cause the little chapel, named in memory 
of Dr. Milton Eisenhower's wife, will be 
used for services of all faiths. 

Sybil D. Emerson, professor of art edu- 
cation at the University, who created the 
design and supervised production of the 
dorsal, suggests that some may see it as an 
expression of light falling on everyone. 

The dorsal of Belgian linen is 12 feet 
wide and 28 feet high and utilizes a variety 
of techniques and stitches in yellows, warm 
tans and browns. 

Miss Emerson prepared the design early 
in the summer of 1956 and after her design 
was selected, worked from June to Septem- 
ber with skilled seamstresses and art educa- 
tion students in projecting the small sketch 
into the impressive work. The original de- 
sign was sketched full scale on paper, and 
traced from the paper onto the linen. Fol- 
lowing the tracings on the cloth, lines of 
machine stitching were made with a zig- 
zagger. Yarns of various weights were then 
threaded by hand through these stitches. 
Yarns ranging from brown through tan and 
gold to pale beige and white were used. 
Applique of finer linens and silk organza in 
tones of gray and gold also were added to 
the basic material and small seed stitches in 
gold thread were used, 

“It was felt,” Sybil Emerson says, “that 
the design should be bold enough to be 
effective at a distance, yet have, on close 
scrutiny, a precious quality.” 

Dr. Albert Christ-Janer, director of the 
School of the Arts at Penn State, and mem- 
ber of the committee that approved the 
original design, said that she and her asso- 
ciates achieved in materials all that the de- 
sign indicated to the selection committee. 
He added: “The dorsal is a tour de force of 
techniques and a spiritual tribute the stu- 
dents of Penn State will long treasure.” 

















} 
Veedlewomen work simultaneously embroider 


ously designed stitchery in the hanging 





Close-up of section of the work shows the 
zig-zag foundation stitches made by 
machine with heavy yarns laced through 


these stitches to forma part of the pattern 


The completed dorsal installed behind the altar of the Helen 
Eakin Eisenhower Chapel at the Pennsylvania State University 


Sybil D. Emerson, designer and guiding force behind the 
execution of the dorsal, makes adjustments as it is hung 
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by Robert Bradbury 


4 glance through any of the architectural 
magazines today reveals that the use of art 
in architecture is becoming more and more 
widespread. This is, of course, good news to 
anyone who is tired of the sterility of un- 
adorned modern buildings, but to the archi- 
tect it has an even greater significance: it 
may very well indicate the beginning of a 
big change in the relationship between 
architecture and the other arts. If it is true 
that a renascence of architectural art is really 
on its way, the trend itself may perhaps best 
be examined by isolating one of its more 
significant parts: the architectural mosaic. 

In the field of 


ambiguous use of the terms “artist” and 


mosaic there can be no 
“craftsman,” since both are present work- 
ing with the architect on the same project 


but with separate responsibilities and duties. 








Common practice today brings the three 
together this way. The architect first makes 
provision for the mosaic in his planning. He 
determines the size, location, amount ol 
light, and perhaps a general idea of the 
colors and character of the work, The artist 
is given these requirements and limitations 
and makes his design, which may actually 
be anything from a small color sketch to a 
big, full-color cartoon with eat h separate 
stone identified. The mosaic executor-crafts- 
man then selects the colored stones and lays 
out the design, employing his own initiative 
to various degrees, depending on the cartoon 
supplied and the extent of supervision of 
the artist. Finally, the craftsman takes the 
sections of paper-bac ked mosaic to the build- 
ing site and presses them into the wet 
cement of the wall or floor. 

This division of labor on a work of art is 
strange to us who are accustomed to think- 
ing of art as the product of a single artist. 
In fact, the procedure almost seems con 
trived to put obstacles in the very path of 
the artist. The purist will insist that if the 
artist and craftsman were one person the re- 
sults would be finer. 

Of course, he is right. Part of the artist's 
conception of the design must invariably be 
lost by transferring the execution of it to 
someone else. Even more important, his de- 
sign will be a better one for the mosaic 
medium if he himself is a mosaicist familiar 
with his medium. As experienced a painter 
as Hans Hofmann recalls some rather un- 
pleasant surprises when he saw his first 
mosaic design translated to stones on a wall 
(surrounding the elevator core of the lobby 
of New York's 711 Third Avenue, an office 
William 


CRAFT HORIZONS, May 1956, page 18), and 


building designed by Lescaze— 
though Hofmann has undergone a thorough 
study of this challenging medium, he has 
come to know the sobering effect, familiar 
to every architect, of the enduring quality 
of the architectural error. 


Why then is this procedure followed if 


there are built-in flaws? The an- 


so many 





ewer: no one has come up with anything 


better. This reply is as short as possible in 
case it has to be eaten, for there are a few 
artist-mosaicists capable of doing work on a 
commercial scale, but they are exceptions. 


take 


the ideal case of the artist who executes his 


To understand why this is so. let us 


own mosaics and see why he is so rare. 

First, there is the obvious obstacle of the 
time required to become proficient in both 
fields. Mosaic is not a medium to whic h skill 
in painting or drawing can be readily trans 
ferred—as an artist might change from 
water colors to etching. It is not draftsman 
ship. The quality and effect of light refles 
tion and the subtle linear quality of the 
rows of tesserae are pec uliar to mosaic and 
are not easily mastered. The craft of mosai 
requires a minimum four-year apprentice 
ship—at least that’s the time required of 
novices in commercial mosaic studios be- 
fore they are allowed to work independently. 
Until recently there have not been sufficient 
opportunities for commissions to justify an 
artist’s undertaking such a training. 

The next factor is the time required for 
executing mosaic. In mosaic studios today 
several men are employed on the average 
mosaic for three weeks to three 


The 


have to be willing to devote several months 


two or 


months. artist-mosaicist, then, would 
to each commission. 

There is the problem of his stock of 
tesserae. A good mosaic studio maintains a 
1000 colors of 


supply of over different 


stones. This cost, plus the maintenance of 
a large work area, represents a considerable 
investment. 

He would have to belong to a union to 
install his mosaic in buildings in most parts 
of the country 

And finally, he would have to compete 
with the large mosaic studios organized to 
do volume work which, of course, lowers the 
cost to the owner of the building. 

These reasons have all been tied directly 
to the economics of building. We are dis- 
cussing architectural mosaic and must re- 
member that mosaic is in competition with 
marble as a decorative wall effect—and 
much as it may gall him to be told so, the 
artist who feels himself above financial con- 
siderations should steer clear of architec- 
tural art. 

The artist-mosaicist, it is assumed, would 
use stones glued face down to paper sections 
which are subsequently pressed into the wet 
cement at the site. This is the method used 


by commercial studios, Freeing the artist 


from this mechanical method of execution 


ought to be as desirable as the goal of plac- 


ing all of the work in his hands. In the 
Golden Age of mosaic, the Byzantine artists 
transferred their drawings to the wet cement 
and then inserted the stone “al fresco,” one 


placed in this manner gives a richness to the 


at a time, irregularity of the stones 


surface that is impossible to achieve using 
This 


the angle of the 


mounted sections. variation was not 


haphazard; face of each 
stone was carefully considered with relation 
to the light source. The process, naturally, 
took time and meant that the artist could 
not begin until the building was nearly 


While this may 


ered the Byzantines, most clients today do 


completed. not have both- 


not like to see even a dirty window pane 
when they occupy a new building, let alone 
an artist at work, 

I p to this point the case for the would-be 
artist-mosaicist may look pretty discourag- 
ing. One avenue is still wide open, however, 
for the one-man procedure and the non- 
mechanical effect. My proposal is that the 
artist prefabricate the mosaic in concrete 
slabs at his studio and install them at the 
site by the same method that marble walls 
are emplaced. The joints could either be 
concealed or expressed as a part of the de- 
sign. Such a technique was used successfully 
by Constantino Nivola for his sand sculp- 
ture that covers the Olivetti showroom wall 


in New York. From the 


point, it seems quite feasible. 


architect's view- 

Though this may seem to eliminate the 
mosaic executor-craftsman rather callously, 
I don’t anticipate that the prefabricated 
mosaic panel will send him to the unem- 
office. The 


achieve results that, though somewhat lim- 


ployment commercial studios 
ited artistically, are geared to the building 
industry. They will continue to execute the 
greater part of the architectural mosaics 
commissioned. 

As for other executor-craftsmen working 
in metals, glass, wood, plaster and other 
architectural materials, the increase of 
architectural ornament will open new fields 
for them. It is the artist’s role which will 
be eliminated. For though most architects 
do not pretend to be painters and sculptors, 
the design of architectural ornament should 
be within their scope. It once was and will 
be again when ornament regains its place 
in the profession. By architectural ornament 
I mean ornament which is originally con- 
ceived by the architect as a part of the de- 
which the building is 


sign and without 


physically and esthetically incomplete. Mo- 


sale walls and floors, then, are are hitectural 








Details from famed sixth-century mosaics 
at Ravenna, Italy, in the church of 

San Vitale: above, Antonina and her 
daughter, a detail from the great mosaic 
mural of Theodora offering gifts at the 
consecration of the church; below, 
attendants of Justinian bringing gifts 

at the consecration 


Glazed ceramic tile mosaic at the u aterworks 
in Vasteras, Sweden, covers 260 square feet; 
section at right by Pierre Olofsson 








picting the element 
the Netherlands 


ural by } H Elenbass in marble and stone on the west u all of the 
n Arnhem. the Netherlands. representing Man in Society 


Vosaic wall by Jan Goeting at Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer School in the Netherlands 
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Model of the west facade of the Sanctuary of 
the First Christian Church of Houston 
under construction) integrates art, 
architecture and religious meaning in a neu 
concept: the entire facade will be an 
abstraction in brilliantly colored glazed 
brick punctuated with 8” squares of stained 
glass in rich reds, ultramarines, eart: greens 
and purples, changing subtly to pale biues, 
golds and ambers tou ard the « ross, Te ras 
artist Seymour Fogel will be on the 
scaffolding as the bricks are laid, overseeing 
his work in progress. 


ornament simply because they are walls and 


floors as well as decoration. Painting and 
sculpture, however, are usually not archi- 
tectural ornament by this definition. Orna- 
mental painting is not the framed picture 
on the wall but the decorated ceiling beam: 
ornamental sculpture is not the marble 
nymph on the terrace but the sculptured 
column. If the statue is removed the terrace 
may look less attractive, but it is still a nice 
terrace. If the sculptured column is removed 
something terrible should happen or it’s not 


good architectural ornament—certainly not 


good modern are hitec tural ornament, 


Of all America’s architect-theorists today, 
only Frank Lloyd Wright seems to recognize 
the popular appetite for architectural dec- 
oration as fundamental—though his designs 
for ornament unfortunately do not reflect 
the genius we see elsewhere in his architec- 
ture. Far more indicative of the popular 
trend among architects today is Mies van 
der Rohe, who firmly resists this desire for 
decoration, pursuing within the narrow con- 
fines of the International School the devel- 
opment of an arid, intellectual modern 
classicism. Mies’ fine detailing and delicate 
sense of proportion, are admirable, but to 
define these refinements as the limits of de- 
sign is patently absurd. 

The reaction from this leadership is in- 
evitable, but a great deal of harm will be 
done if it does not begin soon, guided by 
capable men within the profession. 

\ chilling development in California re 
cently illustrated the danger. A real estate 
firm found itself unable to dispose of a 
large number of “ranch-style modern” houses 
in a residential sub-division it was devel- 
oping. They covered the facades of the 
houses with an incredible profusion of 
wooden decoration of the Jig-saw variety, 
and the houses sold immediately. They are 


now building them like that. 


Rumblings can be heard from another 
direction. The die-hard traditionalist archi- 
tect, pushed into the background for so 
many years, is raising his voice again. In a 
recent issue of Harpers, Henry Hope Reed, 
Jr.. made an effective case against modern 
architecture for its monotony, its lack of 
scale or arresting detail, its lack of charm 
or personality —all valid criticism, but 
criticism that is based on one thing: the 
absence of any ornament. Although to Mr. 
Reed these faults indicate a state of deca- 
dence heralding the end of the style, and 
he proceeds to call for a return to the style 
that is “historically American,” or Greco- 


Roman Classicism, it is an indictment of 


today’s architects that he can make as good 
a case as he does. 

It is a long time since architecture, po- 
etically referred to as “mother of the arts,” 
has shown much maternal feeling. Having 
thrown her progeny oul with the bath water 
of eclecticism when the modern movement 
began, she may one day—having had her 
fling—go out and bring her children home. 
Possibly this reunion of architecture and 
the arts will take place quickly and happily, 
but it seems much more likely it will be a 
slow and painful process, and what is worse, 
resistance to the change will probably be 
largely within the architecture profession. 
Architects are so familiar with the com- 
plaint that their buildings are bleak and 
cold that the words no longer make an im- 
pression on them. Their indifference to the 
public clamor was justified in the early 
years of the modern movement—the vulgar 
excesses had to be dealt with severely to 
begin a fresh study of the essentials of 
form. By limiting their research to the bare 
essentials of geometric proportion these bold 
pioneers evolved principles of order and 
integrity upon which modern architectural 
style grew. They were men of genius and 
their contribution should not be discredited. 
But a few of them and nearly all of those 
who followed, came to think of decoration 
as an evil in itself. The reason for eliminat- 
ing ornament has long passed, but the condi- 
tion is self-perpetuating in the acceptance 
modern architecture has gained. So today 
you see students leaving schools of archi- 
tecture with no knowledge of ornament, con- 
vinced that “less is more,” any natural in- 
terest in decoration totally inhibited from 
the beginning. And in new buildings you 
see more allocation of space for works of 
art passing as integration of art and archi- 
tecture, postponing the development of real 
architectural decoration. Since less is 
cheaper than more today, economic factors 
favor the status quo. In spite of all this, the 
change must come. For though the people 
have accepted modern architecture, they 
still speak of it as “bleak” and “cold.” The 
compulsion that made the primitive Egyp- 
tian carve a stone column to resemble a 


lotus blossom is still alive in us today. 


irchitect Robert Bradbury first contributed to 
CRAFT HORIZONS’ now-famous architecture issue 
(May-June 1956) when he was with William 
Lescaze and worked on the New York office 
building in which the controversial Hans Hoff- 
man mosaic was installed. Now with Rogers 
and Butler, he continues to practice what he 
preaches. 















































Enamel 


ou 


How often it seems that two artists working in the same 
medium will arrive at similar design solutions independently 
of one another. This happened recently with not just two, but 
with three—enamelists Earl Pardon of Newburyport, Massa 
chusetts, Barney Reid of San Diego and Oppi Untracht of 
New York (now studying crafts in India on a Fulbright). 


All three. in search of dimensional structure for their 


enameled plates, hit on the idea of suspending in space little 


enamel-on-metal plaques of various shapes, colors and tex- 
tures simply by attaching them to the ends of brass rods of 
varying length. Reid’s and Untracht’s were anchored to 
wooden backgrounds; Pardon carried the idea further in a 


construction pleasing to look at from any side. 











Site of the Columbia River pe troglyphs 
with a Stone Age design about to be 
removed bodily from the cliff before the 
rising waters of The Dalles envelop it 





Design is a mythological bird possibly an 
owl. Lizard-like figure at its left. 
clutching a snake in one claw, has been 
described as a “water-monster.” a 
mythological animal thought to inhabit 


the dangerous eddies of the Columbia 


In line with CRAFT HORIZONS continuing 


the powerful art of prehistoric man carved on concern with the importance of America's 


crajt art heritage. we reac h hac k about as 


cliffs in the pacific northwest are among our fer as we can go: These are graffiti de- 


signs, called petroglyphs, incised on the cliff 


earliest origins of design 


walls of Oregon's Columbia River. the work 

of pre-historic artists about whose culture 

very little is actually known. A tribute to 

20th-century bureaucracy at its most nar- 

row-minded is the tragic loss to modern 

man of this earliest art of our indigenous 

pe | if 0 | h S ancestors. Instead of turning the petroglyph 
area into a national park for generations of 

artists and Sc holars to study and enjoy, these 

by Mark Hedden magnificent designs, with the exception of 
a few that were removed bodily. lie sub 


merged in a newly dammed reservoir. 


Under the sponsorship of the National Park 
Service and the University of Washington, 
a photographi« and direct contact printing 
record was made in 1956 of some 400 
petroglyphs of The Dalles reservoir that had 
been found along a 15-mile stretch of the 
Columbia River. 
The technique used, called “surface print. 
ing.” was developed by New Yorker Sari 
Dienes (CRAFT HORIZONS, March-April 1956) 
who was invited to Oregon to make the 
prints. Her process entails the placing of 
cloth or a special paper over the incised 
image and, using an ordinary printer's 
brayer, rolling out the ink directly on the 
Craftsman Sari Dienes at the site finishing a print on muslin : = 
of an dilecens edtaal Aesias cltaineiaiiienieties material. The print obtained is a positive 
or direct image. A similar though mere 


7 elaborate method has been applied recently 
“Princess of The Dalles.” the archeologists irreverently called . } j \ , 
. y Sut - uv = 
this "glyph of a mythological being. possibly an ogre or with good result to layan ‘gly ph ol 
cannibal woman known for her enormous breasts and for a Guatamala and Mexico. 
pasket she carried on her back. The graceful design. here The age of the The Dalles petroglyphs Se 
seen as a print on W ebril, is a noteworthy construction 


in terms of geometrical elements unknown, though they appear to have been 








made overt i period that began perhaps 
2.3000 years ago. A number of them show 
design characteristics that first appear in the 
area in tiny bone carvings that have been 
recovered from the lower levels of a large 
pre-historic site nearby, called Wakemap 
Mound, on which a C-14 dating* is in the 
works. The majority of the designs were 
probably made within the last 1500 years, 
although 1 lew, in view ol the ippearance ot 
horsemen, may have been done as late as 
the first half of the 19th century 

I'wo distinct styles appear in the petro 
glyphs recorded. The first consists largely 
of grooved curvilinear patterns, sometimes 
three dimensional in effect, of anthropomor 
phic or animal images with large faces and 
strongly emphasized eyes. These patterns 
are closely related to the extensive prehis 
toric antler, wood, and stone carving that 
distinguished the lower Columbia Valley 
cultures. The face designs may represent 
survivals or adaptations of ancient mask 
designs found as far north as Kodiak Island 
in Alaska. Eyes without other features, 
heads that suggest skulls, rakelike hands at 
tached to ears, cheeks, or headdress, formal 
ized rib patterns, all suggest a strong rela 
tionship with early Northwest Coast 
ceremonial and decorative forms. The se« 
ond stvle of petroglyph, however, is domi 
nant in number and range of distribution 
These are generally linear and make use of 
circular and angular geometric patterns with 
occasional recessed or contrasting surfaces 
The nature of these designs suggests that 
many are a direct outgrowth of decorative 
problems encountered in the facture of bark 
vessels, parfleches and baskets. Quadrupeds 
are shown in silhouette and include moun- 
tain sheep, mountain goat, wapiti, deer and 
pronghorn as well as snakes, birds and in- 
sects. Linear human representations of 
hunters (some apparently in the act of cast- 
ing spears or atlatls) and shaman figures 
appear in quantity with a wide variety of 
abstract or geometric elements such as sun 
bursts, cogwheels, rakes, triangles and zig- 
zags. Designs of this latter style are found 
in petroglyphs from the interior of British 
Columbia to Mexico 

How did these Stone Age artists accom- 
plish their magnificent designs? The process 
is described in the first screntifu report on 
the petroglyphs of The Dalles area: “On 


the ledge under one of the largest figures we 


*A date determ ned by measurement of the 
eneray level of the radioactive isotope, carbon 
14, which is absorbed by all organic matter 
during its lifetime and is given off at a fixed 
decreasing rate alter the organism dies 


0) 


The figures with the large round heads may represent 

ch ldrer n Ind an ¢ radle hoards Their significance s 
unknown, though it may relate to the Wishram practice of 
“killing” all objects used by a dead child by burning or 
breaking them and exposing the cradleboard on a high 
naccessible cliff. The human standing figures with the 
rakelike hands and the radiating lines about the heads are 


haracterist ? the Columbia River petroglyphs 


Print on Webril of a large bird 


possibly mythological. Below him a 


lizard is seen. 


More than any other petroglyphs 
these masklike faces are reminis 
cent of Brassai’s photographs of 
the Paris graffiti, the unconscious 
modern art of the child or the idler 
digging a design in the wall 

of a house along the street 








{ large face design, deeply incised, possibly that of an ogre or cannibal woman 


turned to stone. The heavy « m phasis on the eve sometimes found all by itsel} 
t/ vetroglyph designs s basically related to the age-old concept of 
; 4 that muld turn a persor nto stone 





thove. the original petroglyph: below. the print made from it. The 


turtlelike body of what is probably a “watermonster” is depicted with 
unsually thick. deeply scored lines Two isolated eves flank the forefeet 
The print was taken ata hshing station discovered by ancient man and 


actually used by American Indians right up to the last fishing season 


he fore its inundat on this vear in the waters of The Dalles reservotr 























found one of the rock tools used in making 
the pictures. It was a small irregular boulder 
of hard green stone . . . worn down at the 
more pointed end. A little experimentation 
showed that these pictures were not pecked 
into the rock but were ground out by constant 
rubbing. which was carried on until the dark 
surface of the basalt was entirely removed 
and a gray solid body for the design formed 

The depth of some of the larger fig 
ures, particularly those of the grooved cur 
vilinear style which sometimes reached a 
half inch in depth, suggests that the patterns 
were renewed from time to time as weather 
ing obscured them. 

The function or purpose of the designs is 
unknown, but taken in context with the 
known beliefs of neighboring tribes (Wish 
ram, Wasco, Wyampam) and what few bits 
of direct information are available, a large 
number may belong to a pattern of spirit 
quests closely related to shamanism in rites 
performed during puberty and later. The de 
signs may be personal symbols or records of 
dreams by which the carver became aware 
of his particular guardian spirit. However 
a large number of the grooved curvilinear 
designs in the first style, including the tur 
tlelike figures called “watermonsters” and 
large face patterns, appear in immediate 
juxtaposition to fishing stations, and it 
seems probable that in some manner not 
clear to us at present, they are directly con 
nected with the prosperous salmon fishing 
activities carried on in The Dalles area of 
the Columbia River possibly since man 
first discovered these fishing grounds. 

Probably no more enigmatic to the people 
of pre-historic times than World War II's 
Kilroy is to ours, petroglyphs lie somewhere 
between art and language, between picture 
and symbol, and thus are often unsatisf ac 
tory to those who seek one or the other. 
Strangely, in their outlook and purpose 
even in their style—are striking parallels 
with the so-called graffiti scratched on the 
walls of modern Paris, the powerful art of 
the child and man in the street. Those pic- 
tures the French artist. Brassai, called 
“ephemeral and savage flowers of art”—a 
description equally appropriate for the Co 


lumbia River's ancient petroglyphs. 


“Page 79, “Petroglyphs Near The Dalles, 


Oregon.” W. D. Strong and E. Schenck. Amer 


ican Anthropologist, n.s. 27, pp. 76-90, 1925. 


Writer Mark Hedden is an amateu 


are haeolog! sf 


















A tw O0-part discussion... 
a potter and a jeweler 


put exhibition 


jurying 
on trial 


hit ZZ 


ecent published criticism—and rebuttals—of competitive craft 
exhibitions plus the absence of well-known names from some 
important shows points up the need for examination of their 
purpose and how well they accomplish it. 

The number of craft exhibitions has increased tremendously in 
the past decade. Competence in one or more media by individuals 
scattered all over the country is a hopeful sign in this land of 
automation. However, for various reasons, not the least of w hich 
is recognition, the studio craftsman is forced to display his work 
in exhibitions patterned after modern painting and sculpture 
shows—the juried show. Prior to modern times display was 
generally automatic after acceptance into an organization, a guild 
or “the academy.” The craftsman has been slow in coming to this 
solution for an old problem. Let him beware lest he find himself 
in the same unsupported (and almost insupportable) position 
as the painter and sculptor. 

That craft shows exist is sufficient proof, nevertheless, that there 
is a need. Many people can or should profit from them. They 
provide a place for the interchange of ideas among creative 
workers. They provide a place for the study of recent work 
where an informed buving market may be developed and to a 
limited extent where sales may be made. Acceptance and awards 
provide publicity, the value of which cannot be passed over lightly. 

Manufacturers have recognized the service these shows 
contribute to industry, but the prime value of the competitive 
exhibition lies in creating a showplace for the individually 
created ware. For this the exhibitor can expect little or no 
immediate remuneration. Indeed, his expenses will frequently 
exceed his sales. 

The rising costs to the sponsor of competitive shows, on the 
other hand, is having another adverse effect on the work being 
seen. The sponsor, because of the money he has to put up, expects 
a “good” show. Being in a sense a patron, he has the right to 
demand certain things from the craftsman. Demand in recent 
pottery exhibitions, for instance, has been for large pieces “that 
will make a good showing in the gallery” and for more (brighter) 
color. This sort of pressure tends to push the creative worker in 
certain directions he may not be concerned with at the moment. 
It can take his energies away from some other, more vital, 
problem. The cost of such shows also tends to push the craftsman 
toward the tour de force type of work. For example, suppose he 
makes a bow! which in all conscience he would sell for five 
dollars. How can he afford to send two or three pieces of this type 
to a show that costs three dollars or more for the entry fee plus 
five to fifteen dollars in freight? 

The juried show is expensive for everyone concerned, much 


more so than the invitational show, at any rate. Craftsmen as a 
breed are not well-heeled; likewise few galleries can carry the 


burden of a major craft exhibit alone. In spite of all this, the 
expenses, entry fees, freight at least one way, crating, possible 
breakage, the holding of rejected pieces for longer than necessary 
when they might be marketed through another outlet do not seem 
to be the major complaints. Inadequate display space, badly 
arranged displays, poor publicity and incompetent juries are the 
more serious complaints. These defeat the craftsman’s primary 
reasons for exhibiting. 

One of the toughest problems that the sponsor of a show must 
face is how to discourage the large volume of incompetent entries 
that always appear but at the same time to encourage competent 
people to submit their work. Entry fees sometimes have a 
deterring effect—although the hobby-type craftsman frequently 
has more money than the professional. Statements by the jury 
of reasons for rejection have value. Some statement by the jury 
should serve as a reminder that the craftsman—his own integrity 
—Is being judged whenever he submits to a show. 

In a good show the prec es displayed in the galleries are honored 
guests and the sponsor the host. Setting up a show is a creative 
thing and should not be attempted by untrained personnel, 
especially when there is insufficient time or money to do the job 
right. The Syracuse Museum wisely chose to make its Ceramic 
National a biennial when it found that an annual presentation 
could not be done well. This decision is a mark of integrity all 
potters should appreciate. 

Perhaps the biggest problem, though, in the preparation of a 
juried show is the jury itself. How are the sponsors to find 
competent people to do this job and do it justly? Juries generally 
are elected from three occupational groups—the professional 
craftsman, the craft teacher and the museum or gallery director. 

It is evident that the source of one’s income does not make him, 
a priori, a competent judge. The background and integrity of the 
individual alone determines this. 

Reason dictates that one most familiar with a given field should 
be most competent to judge that field. Following this line of 
reasoning, one would think that the professional craftsman 
through his intensified feeling for his materials and his under- 
standing of production methods would be most able. Unfortu- 
nately the professional may be a great artisan, yet not an artist, 
and his taste may run to a rather limited range of materials and 
production methods. He may reject those entries outside his own 
milieu. The museum director often has the advantage of firsthand 
study of many cultures and traditions, but his weakness is just 
the opposite of the professional craftsman: his judgment lacks 
intimate knowledge of the craft and true feeling for the material, 
which comes only through working with that material. The 
teacher-craftsman can be just as one-sided as either of the others. 


he sponsors of craft shows, therefore, should take great care 
to select people who are a blend of all three—individuals with an 
intimate knowledge of one or more crafts, of many cultures and 
with a real understanding of why craftsmen do what they do. 
Each craft to be included in an exhibit should have present, 
however, a juror who is working in that medium. 

Procedures of jurying demand consideration. Commonly, a 
congenial discussion by the jurors on the merits of the entries 
results in agreement on pieces to be accepted and awarded prizes. 
Such open discussion is fine as long as one man does not 
outshout the rest or as long as strongly divided opinion does not 
lead to compromise on a less controversial piece. 

\ second method frequently used is the ballot. While either 
secret or open, it is usually vocal and without prior discussion. 
This is a much faster method of doing the job but its disadvantage 
does lie in the lack of discussion; a piece of quiet dignity is 
likely to be overlooked. 

\ third system is to accept the selections of each juror. This 
permits open discussion, while avoiding the pitfall of compromise 
in mediocrity. While perhaps leading to a larger exhibit, it seems 
more representative both of the work submitted and of the true 
feelings of the jurors. It leaves the integrity of each juror at 
stake in each decision. 











Here is yet another system. A jury might be elected by a cross- 
section of entrants from a list of nominees, such list taken from 
entrants of previous years. This jury would then be charged with 
selecting a representative body of work from their peers. 
Selections of each juror would be accepted and awards made from 
pieces that got unanimous acceptance, such pieces designated 
as “honor” pieces. Results of the voting might be made known to 
each entrant along with some comment or evaluation, especially 
by dissenting voters. An interesting aid to clerical work was used 
this year in the Fiber, Clay and Metal show at the St. Paul 
Gallery in Minnesota, where on each piece a one-to-four 
evaluation was made of three points—technical execution, design 
and originality. 

It is hoped that setting forth these views of an active craftsman 
will spark more thinking and discussion among craftsmen and 
exhibit sponsors. We all know the evils of a system such as the 
old French Academy, but it is just as bad to remove the selection 
of work to be exhibited from the hands of those people devoting 


their lives to this creative craftsmanship. 


Irwin Whitaker is a potter and instructor at 
Michigan State University in East Lansing. 
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ome say estheticism and personal taste in juries can lead only 
to excesses in all directions. I find this to be true, and as a result 
I do not send my jewelry to national shows any more. I find 
jurors mistaking size and primitiveness for boldness, accidentalism 
for exploration and development, detail for richness, and coyness 
for craftsmanship and delicacy. I cannot submit to such standards. 
Nor will I compete in classifications which tend to favor teacher- 
craftsmen and exclude professional craftsmen, or where 
classifications are so broad that unrepresentative shows result. 

Broad generalized and contradictory statements coupled with 
manifestoes by juries for new forms and ideas serve to compound 
current confusion among craft exhibitors and attract the imitative 
and unspontaneous. 

\ statement by one of the jurors after the second annual 
American Jewelry and Related Objects show (CRAFT HORIZONS, 
February 1957) \eft the general impression that much of the work 
had received its inspiration from prize winners of previous shows 
—a negative criticism implied in this. The juryman said he was 
also aware of a feeling that in the struggle to be novel or to 
produce something new the designs were unspontaneous and 
developed faults due to this. Spontaneity lies in the mastering of 
design and technique under full control. 

There was a discussion of tec hnique versus design in the jurors 
report. Confusion on this subject is prevalent only among jurors 
and people not participating in crafts. The interaction of form 
and technique is natural to a craftsman and not in conflict and 
remains the only vehicle for the personal development of his 
design expression—highly technical or otherwise. 

The jury spoke of the dangers of emphasis on technique but 
John Paul Miller and Robert Van Neumann were both accepted. 
Craftsmen may inveigh against the uncontemporaneousness 
of both, but both were shown—and should have been—lI find 
them excellent jewelers. Van Neumann’s entry was purchased. 

Potters, for instance, will go on producing teacups (in spite of 
Peter Voulkos), for the vessel has many disciplines and challenges 
all directed at the contemplative sophisticated user. Its problems 
are visual, technical, functional, tactile and sculptural. It requires 
a high creative concentration of human skills, values and 
judgments to produce. To view a teacup only as sculpture is a 
poverty of values. To lose the fine teacup to sculpture would be 
impossible. The logic of the development of the crafts would 
never permit this. Someone would fill the need. 

In my jewelry designing | bear faithful to certain premises: 
the design needs the human anatomy for success; motion is human 
and constant; the face is the focus (I yield to Marilyn Monroe's 








special considerations); and all designs shall lie in the human 
scale, and shall express the wearer; there is a constant need to test 
against the human figure; I reject a design in jewelry that I feel 

is purely sculptured. 

Svetozar Radakovich’s pendant with moonstone (American 
Jewelry and Related Objects 1956), a case in point, is a 
startlingly conceived piece, inventive, competently exec uted and a 
beautiful object. However, | do not consider it jewelry. Worn 
from a woman’s neck, it would outdo the wearer. would enhance 
itself above the wearer, and reduce the wearer to bac kground. It 
can succeed as an affectation only, The chain was exquisite and 
one of the best things in the show, but the pendant is sculpture, 
not jewelry, and suffers because of it. 

Perhaps we can trace the need for association to sculpture to 
some of the sculptors who at one time or another have made 
jewelry—Calder, Bertoia, Lassau. It would be interesting to ask 
each to define the differences between their jewelry and sculpture. 
Their jewelry is valued as miniature sculpture. But a jeweler 
committed to this craft welcomes dis« ipline, applies himself with 
vigor and gains great fulfillment from the richness that a problem 


in adornment can provoke. 






f the 199 pieces in the American Jewelry and Related Objects 
1956 show there were 53 pendants, 34 necklaces, 33 cufflinks, 21 
pairs of earrings, 13 rings and five tieclasps. The heavy entries in 
cufflinks I attribute to the attractive Hickok Company awards. 

To me, the most common article of jewelry is the ring. All 
married women wear them. Only thirteen rings qualified. 
Apparently the jurors saw only large objects. The awards were 
given for one large sculptured pin, four large pendants and two 
necklaces, also large by nature. Purchase awards were made for 
five pendants, three pairs of cufflinks, one pair of earrings, two 
bracelets, one necklace and a small pin by Van Neumann. 

To prevent further fiascos like the American Jewelry and 
Related Objects 1956 Show, | propose: 

1) A classification for each of the major forms such as rings, 
pendants, necklaces, etc., as well as a Best in Show classification, 

u hich u ould ine lude SCC ondar y considerations such as Pree ious 
Vaterials and Non-Precious Materials: 

2) A classification for qualified full-time professionals; 

3) The selection of a jury to include previous winners, one 
full-time professional craftsman, one museum person active in 
crafts, one art historian specializing in crafts, one sculptor or 
painter doubling in crafts; and 

4) A clear jury statement on values and emphasis. 

Finally, 1 wish to pay tribute to the great individual 
differences that arise in the development of artist-craftsmen in a 
great period for art in the U.S., and to the fertile unregimented 
culture it thrives in. The respect for differenc es that produc ea 
John Paul Miller and a Peter V oulkos can be viewed as the 
degree to which a synthesis is engaged. John Paul Miller, with 
minuscule, immaculate detail and Victorian virtuosity, represents 
to me the movement for return to the past for inspiration and 
examination, and in so doing, rejects the present. A vocal Peter 
Voulkos philosophizes about the nature of the creative act and 
rejects the discipline of Michaelangelo on the scaffolding of the 
Sistine Chapel. Both move in a great stream of personal expression 
that is the wealth of our creative time. Sculpture and painting 
and the crafts inspire each other as well as architecture and other 
arts. The teacup will retain its eminence in the same atmosphere. 

The jury at this stage of synthesis can do a great service. To 
reflect the milieu is one thing, but to pursue a course that smacks 
of “I know what I like” is tampering to a degree that deters 
more than it seeks to clarify. 

One cannot single out any particular person for criticism, or 
fix responsibility for this situation. We practice the most ancient 
of arts and those before us have weathered many changes and we 


will weather this one as well. 


Ed Wiener is a jewelry craftsman who shows 
widely and runs a successful shop in N. Y. C. 
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calico 
printers 
of 
sanganer 


their technique of textile dyeing is one 
of the world’s oldest; their all-over 


repeats hold new meaning for modern. designers. 






































hy Ruth Reeves 


The first time | came across the famous 
calicos of Sanganer was in New Delhi at the 
Central Cottage Industries Emporium, that 
admirable cross between a museum of In- 
dia’s cottage handcrafts and a government 
sales depot for them. 

I was as surprised and impressed at their 
design vitality as I was at the Sanganer 
craftsman’s obvious gusto for color experi- 
mentation. I did not even notice that the de- 
signs were printed on mill cloth instead of on 
the handsome handspun, handwoven Indian 
cotton, Ahadi. | did notice that few of them 
seemed related to the cosy Indian calico 
patterns we associate with those “borrowed” 
so lavishly from India by the British 
manufacturers in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, and | was glad of it. 

Behind this collection seemed to lie a 
profound understanding of the special 
esthetic problems involved in plotting space 
and color relationships of endlessly repeated 
designs on the picture plane, so to speak, 
of yard goods. | admired the assured and 
often humorous quality in the drawing of 
the repeated designs, particularly in prints 
depicting the Indian scene. It was a print of 
horizontal rows of red and black tigers and 
butterflies rampant on a yellow field that 
sent me trotting off to Sanganer. 

The village lies eight miles to the south 
of the capital of the new State of Rajasthan, 
Jaipur, the fabulous pink and white city 
built in 1728 by Jai Singh Il, the famous 
city-planning Maharaja. In Sanganer live 
both Hindu and Muslim printer families 
whose ancestors were inveigled into set- 
tling there in 1850 by an offer from the 


Maharaja Ram Singh of free land and 


houses in which to carry on their calico 
printing craft. 

In the first compound I visited I met a 
craftsman block-printing with a tannish 
colored paste on a beige cloth whic h pre- 
viously had been printed in a charcoal 
color. After the colorful calicos I had seen 
in New Delhi, this monochrome color scheme 
suddenly began to ring bells for me. I real- 
ized | was witnessing a very ancient process 
of surface textile decoration about which | 
had often read but had never seen prac- 
tised. This villager was using the mordant 
method of printing. 

And so I was glad about the bells, for in 
order to understand this craft procedure 
one must recall man’s early efforts to dec- 
orate the surface of cloth. From ancient 
times certain vegetable compounds called 
mordant dye-stuffs were commonly used for 
printing and dyeing cloth; although in them- 
selves these dye-stuflfs were in apable ot 
dyeing fibers of cloth directly, they could 
be made to give fast dye colorings when in 
the dyeing or printing operation a fixing 
agent called a mordant was added. Fustic, 
logwood, cor hineal and madder are among 
the most commonly used natural mordant 
dyes. Alizarin, formerly prepared from the 
root of the madder and now made synthet- 
ically and sold commercially, is the mordant 
dye for printing cotton used by the Sanganer 
craftsmen. Among the most commonly used 
mordants were—and are today in the village 
of Sanganer—tannic acid, iron or iron salts, 
and alum or aluminum salts. 

The invariable preliminary to the print- 
ing and dyeing of all Sanganer calicos is 


the dipping of the cloth in a hole in the 





ground filled with a cold solution of water 
and powdered harda, a variety of myrobolan 
—an indigenous astringent fruit resembling 
a dried prune and containing tannin. From 
this the Sanganer printers make their own 
formula for tannic acid, one of the ancients’ 


most widely used 


mordants. 

These cloths, about fifteen yards in length, 
are wrung out in this solution and spread 
on the sandy desert soil to dry for an hour 
or so near the Sanganer river. Many of the 
calicos are block printed either with black re- 
peating design units or units in which areas 
of black appear. When a combined black and 
red repeating pattern is wanted, the black 
paste is always printed first. This is made of 
a mixture of molasses (called gur in Hindi) 
wheat flour, the gum of the babul tree, plus 
a solution brewed by marinating scrap iron 
and cowdung in a barrel of water for eight 
days in the summer or 15 days in winter. 
This iron ingredient is a most important 
mordanting agent. It is the Sanganer calico 
printers’ own formula for producing iron 
salts, iron sulphate, or iron oxide, as it is 
variously called. 

The blackish paste made with a metallic 
mordant and the other vegetable elements 
would not, if printed on ordinary gray 
goods, yield a fast black dye color. How- 
ever, when it comes in contact with cloth 
impregnated with tannic acid, itself a mor- 
dant, a black color results chemically and 
is fixed permanently into the fibers of the 
cloth. [Unfortunately, these fabrics still 
cannot be washed in a washing machine 
without bleeding.—Ed. 

Therefore, when a red design is planned, 


a paste made of powdered alum (called 


|. First step in printing of all Sanganer fabrics 


is dipping and wringing out of cloth in a solu- 


tion of tannic ac id. 


hackground is 


» With the bla k 


the dish, the 


felt-covered 


seen in 


with a 


paste 
printed 


wooden hloe k on the face otu hic h the repe ating 


design unit has been carved, 


3. Craftsman working on another ptece of 


cloth, 


which has also been printed with black design. 


is blocking with a tan paste 


the 


mordanting agent 


containing alum, 


which when eventually 


combined with alizarin, turns red 
1, The lengths of cloth having been blo« ked in 


the 


en on the u ash 


wheat flour. and water is 


When block printed on the cloth 


tan 


phitkari) gum, 
prepared, 
this paste first results in a beige, or 
color. The red appears when alizarin Is dyed 
over this alum mordant. 


After a 


lengths have been printed, 


cloth 
taken 


down to the Sanganer river and kept in 


considerable number of 


thev are 


water for an interval. Afterward each piece 


1s beaten vigorously on the wash stones and 
then dried for an hour 

The cloths are taken back to the printer s 
house and there stirred about for five or six 
hours in a great copper cauldron of water 
kept boiling over a wood fire. In this water 
is dissolved a powder made from dhardia, 
the flower of the dhok plant. to which is 
added a paste solution of alizarin. This im- 
mersion serves to deepen the blacks. and 
at this point the alizarin combines with the 
mordanting alum paste to change its tan 
color to red. No one seems to know why the 
Sanganer craftsmen use this powder of the 
dhavdia with the alizarin, nor can anyone 
discover what its English name is. Similar 
to madder, these village printers probably 
use it merely as a mordanting aid. 
The cloths are now wrung out, dipped in 
solution, wrung out 


a cowdung and water 


once more, and stored away in the crafts- 
men's houses for the night in this condition. 

In the morning, having been kept warm 
by the ammonia of the cowdung needed to 
both fix and neutralize the printing, the 
calicos are washed in the river and spread 
out along the damp bank—not, however, in 
For 


these lengths of printed cotton, tinged pink 


order to dry. three consecutive days 


now from their bath in the dhavdia powder 


respective hlac k and fan paste s., are be at 


stones of the Sanganer River 


and the alizarin solution, are kept from 
drying completely by sprinkling them with 
panfuls of water at given intervals during 


the day. Among other things, this operation 
ensures that the iron salts will not eat holes 
in the cloth. 

Each night the printers gather up the 
cloths in wrung-out bundles to keep them 
damp, and store them in their cottages. Dur- 
ing this procedure the pinkish tinge of 
the unprinted cloth areas begins to disap- 
the third day even the buff 


pear until on 


color given to the cloth by tannic acid is 
completely white. The blacks of the surface 
printed patterns are now deep and rich and 
the red patterns unequivoc ably red. 
Although these calico printers do not de- 
viate from their traditional and admittedly 
restricted palette, they manage to present 
to their Indian consumer public what ap- 
pears to be an unlimited range of printed 
color schemes. This is done by piece-dyeing 
cloth already printed in black, or in red- 
and-black, 
colors: the printed cloth, already completely 


be 


dipped again in a bath of tannic acid. When 


with a variety of background dye 


processed, must prepared by being 
dry, the cloth is piece-dyed in a yellow 


dye prepared with pomegranates, called 
naspal in Hindi. 

Another tribute to the esthetic and tech- 
nical inventiveness of these calico printers 
is their use of a liquefied paste made of an 
indigenous clay they call kali mitti, which 
literally translated means black clay. Those 


back- 


ground dye-bath and remain their original 


parts covered with clay resist the 


Wheat chaff is sprinkled over the wet clay 


>. They are next stirred for five or six hours in 


a hot solution of alizarin which. combining mor- 
dantically with the alum paste, develops the red 
6. Dipped in a cowdung and water solution and 
stored overnight in the craftsmen’s houses. the 
le ngths of cloth are finally u“ ashed and spread 
out on the riverbank where they are kept damp 
for three days by sprinkling until the colors are 
deep and rie A. 
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as it is blocked onto the cloth to act as both 
binder and blotter. When it is bone dry, the 
cloth is very gently immersed in the back- 
ground dye color. This, in turn, is allowed 
to become bone dry and finally the clay is 
washed out in the Sanganer river. 

rhe calico printers are also fully aware 
of other ways of achieving color variations 
and contrasts—like the overlay, or fall-on, 
method of dyeing and hot wax resist. 

Until I had staved in their village long 
enough to earn their trust and friendship, 
these dignified and dedicated titans of calico 
print were reluctant to divulge their tradi- 


tional dye formulae and processing tech- 


niques. They were afraid I would send them 


to the United States where they would be 
instantly “borrowed” and the Sanganer 
craftsmen would, as a result, starve to 


death! 


Ruth Reeves. we ll knou nm te rtile designe r and 
teacher is currently in India on a Fulbright 
grant to study the folk arts and crafts 


The Sanganer fabrics exported to the U. S. are 
known in the trade as Rajasthan handblocked 
prints. They can be found at the following retail 
shops: Chequer, 816 Third Avenue, New York 
City: Bullocks, 10861 Weyburn Avenue, Los 
inge les; The ¢ enterline, Aspen, if olorado. 








EXHIBITIONS 


California State Fair {ugust 28-September 
Judges selected 267 entries of jewelry, metal work, hand-blocked and 
hand-woven textiles, ceramics and enameling for the California State 
Fair and Exposition’s Art Show at Sacramento 

In addition to crafts, the show includes oil paintings watercolors, 
sculpture and art movies. Serving on the jury for crafts selections and 
awards were enamelist Albert King (Los Angeles) potter Carlton 
Ball (Whittier): Harry Osaki (Pasadena), president of University of 
California Fine Arts Alumni Association; Dr. Carl With, professor of 
art history at University of California at Los Angeles: Eleanor Forbes 
director of the design department at Gump's in San Francisco, and 
Russ Brown, manager of a weaving, jewelry and enameling studio in 
Carmel. Prize winners, announced too late for CRAFT HORIZONS’ dead 


line will be listed in the next issue 


St. Louis Weavers 

The Saint Louis Weavers’ Guild once again demonstrated the vitality 
of their group in their show held at the City Art Museum in June 
Finished articles of wearing apparel were conspicuous in beauty of 
color, craftsmanship and suitability. Especially interesting to con 
temporary modern home planners were two wall hangings, designed 
for an esthetic need as well as an architectural exigency. One of linen 
and jute (shown above) was woven with dowel rods in a top and 
bottom border and grouped warp threads tied with linen made an 
attractive diamond pattern. The other of linen, cotton and rayon in 
shades of blue, brown, beige, and red for accent, was executed in laid 
in design. Interesting variety was to be seen in upholstery fabrics. All 
were woven for a particular piece of furniture. One yardage of cotton, 
rayon and metallic yarns with a tied and dyed weft, was in shades of 
green and gold. A stunning damask nine piece luncheon set of Scotch 
mercerized linen in vibrant turquoise was worked on a ten harness 
loom, Other items included rugs, table mats, a door stop, stole, bag, 
skirt, and drapery material. Craftsmen in the show were: June Bar 
nett, Rebekah Havlicek, Libbie Crawford, Zella Heston, Margaret 
Lindsay, Charlotte Meinecke, Harriet Powell, Ruth and Jeannette 
Roeder, Jeanne Simpson, Elizabeth Tenney, Helen Wenzel, Eva Wil 
son and Frank Young. The Saint Louis Guild, organized in 1926 is 
the second oldest in the United States, and its members are composed 


of semi-commercial and hobby weavers JEAN W. SIMPSON 


Techniques Show at Crafts Museum June 28-September 22 

A most comprehensive exhibition demonstrating to the layman the 
hand processes of each craft was held at the Museum of Contempo 
rary Crafts. Called Tools, Techniques and Materials, it dramatizes a 
large variety of basic tools and raw materials, giving the public a rare 
opportunity to see how the craftsman is affected by the design and 
quality of his tools, the demands of his materials, and the esthetic 
impetus of his own personality, This show is a superb job of presenta 
tion for education. It illustrates the step-by-step development of a 
craft object in ceramics, silversmithing, weaving and woodworking 
against a background that suggests the atmosphere of the workshop 
Mural sized photographs and detailed documentation further depict 
the workings of the craftsman. A special display of old, wooden 
woodworking tools, handcrafted and beautiful in their own right, 
demonstrate the design evolution of the hand tool in enlarging the 
craftsman’s scope and facilitating his labor. The exhibition features 
the completed works of many craftsmen, including those who produce 
one-of-a-kind or limited production pieces as well as those who 
make pilot models for industrial production. Craftsmen included are 
Adda Husted-Andersen, Joyce and Edgar Anderson, Lili Blumenau, 
R. H. Pearson, John Paul Miller, Edward B. Bosworth, James Crumine, 
Robert Turner, Jack Lenor Larsen, Olin and Jean Russum, Karl 


Laurell, Fred Miller, Paul Killinger, and Edwin Scheier 


Religious Art In Texas March 3/-April /! 


Embracing all art and crafts expressions, Contemporary | 

In Texas was the theme of the exhibition sponsored the San 
Antonio Art League at the Witte Memorial Museum, held to coincide 
with the American Federation of Arts convention. Craftsmen included 
were: In mosaic and enamels, Frank Dolegska (‘Heuston), Mona 
Pierce (Lubbock), Robert Winn (San Antonio!: in jewelry, James 
Avery (Kerrville), Francis Stephen (Pharr); 


Cassebier, Ruth Dunn, Dorothy Steinbomer, San Antonio, and 


in stained glass, Cecil 


Octavio Medellin (Dallas): in ceramics, Margaret Flowers and Mary 
Green of San Antonio: in weaving, Blanche Hardt, Kay Maxham and 


Garcie Schoolfield, all of San Antonio, and Francis Stephen (Pharr) 


Pennsylvania Craft Fair July 26-28 

Heirlooms of Tomorrow was the theme of the tenth annual State Craft 
Fair at the East Stroudsburg State Teacher's College, Pa, The “heir 
looms” were the handcrafts—ceramics, rugs, jewelry, textiles, wooden 
bowls, and innumerable other products of the members of the Penn 
sylvania Guild of Craftsmen, who put emphasis on distinctive, individ 
ual pieces that will become family treasures. Josef Gutekunst, of the 
arts faculty at Kutztown State Teachers College and Guild president, 
pointing out Pennsylvania's craft heritage, which covers more than 
two centuries, said, “Building on this foundation, the creative expres 
sion of contemporary Pennsylvania's skilled handcrafters will become 


the heirlooms of tomorrow.” 


Utica Sidewalk Show July 6-/4 

The 18th annual Utica Sidewalk Show of Arts and Crafts was viewed 
vy over 6000 people on the front lawn of the Art Gallery of Munson- 
WilliamsProctor Institute in Utica, New York. The show included 123 
entries by 79 amateur and professional artists living within a 15-mile 
radius of Utica. Among the items shown were enamels, ceramics, 


weaving, sculpture, paintings and drawings 


Wisconsin Weavers Way ¢-June 2 

The seventh annual exhibit of the Wisconsin Federation of Hand- 
weavers at the Allis Art Library consisted of thirty-five entries repre 
senting the work of eighteen weavers. Jurors were Carl Riter, Stella 
Harlos, and Anita Doll. The first award in the home decorating yard 
age class went to Lillian Swawite for her upholstery in shades of green 
and beige, woven with many types of yarn laid in in a random pattern. 
\ beautifully woven orange silk skirt of 54/2 spun silk set ninety 
threads to the inch by Agnes Budny received the award in the skirt 
category. Margaret Richards’ large 81” x 108” blanket woven double 
width on the loom of two-ply sheep's wool in cream, gold, and gray, 


and napped on both sides, received first award in the afghan class, 


Of especial interest this year are the entries in the guild projects. 


These are samples woven on a neutral warp, to be used for casement 





eu 


soten T, 


oft Rothman’s garden 


same warp was sent to all 


cloth. and to be woven with neutrals The 
the guilds who then threaded and wove their samples in any way they 
desired. The resulting one hundred and forty-two samples are proof of 
The first award went to the 


Guild 


loom 


to the Milwaukee 


the endless variety possible at the 


Wauwatosa Guild: the second award 


Soldner-Mason-Rothman July /9-dugust 15 
Paul John Mason 


Ferus Gallery gave Southern California its most provocative ceramics 


Soldner and Gerry Rothman in their show at the 


n months. Exciting in quality, inventiveness and display but above 


all, exciting its solid, searching approach to creativity, this show 
established the 
There 


artist-craltsmen 


trio as experimentalists worthy of our close attention 


was no flippancy or tongue-in-cheek approach here. These are 


seriously pushing aside convention to make room for 
ceramics in architectural design, in landscape design—in and beyond 
the areas usually reserved for sculpture 

From Rothman’s 20-foot-high constructions of steel rods and cerami 
plaques set in the pavement at the gallery entrance, to the 10-foot 
high wall decoration which Mason made from kiln tiles painted with 
glaze, to Soldner’s sophisticated garden “mushrooms,” this was a show 


of surprise and discovery. Mason produces wall plaques as honest as 


any of nature’s fossil deposits. Rothman suspends clusters of pots and 
plaques on waving iron rods to create shadow-casting totems that rival 
in honest form and votive power the works of the Northwest Indians 
Soldner losing his 
that 


an honest 


brings a sophisticated maturity to clay without 


integrity as a searcher for new forms. Here was a collection 
challenged the viewer to new modes of feeling and living 
show that demanded the ultimate in honest response—a show that ex- 
pected the viewer to share the delights of the artists.—J. BENNET OLSON 
Just before the show opened potter John Mason had this to say: “The 


currently popular mechanistic concept of craftsmanship is a truly 
alarming concept that is indicative of the influence of our industrial 
age. This concept has been furthered by teachers looking for a simple 
ABC way of teaching crafts. It has been passed on from teacher to 
student not as a concept but as a set of rules and postulates that make 
it possible for anyone to be a fine craftsman. But there the line is 
drawn, fine craftsman—not artist. Craftsmanship separated from art 
and regulated by rules and postulates can only occur in a crystallized 
in the refinement of established form at the 


art structure, resulting 


expense of vitality and new expression. It should be obvious that 
craftsmanship and art are part of the same parcel. Craftsmanship is 
the technical and esthetic structure of an art form. It follows naturally 
that craftsmanship must change with each new search for form. 


“Good craftsmanship in the broadest interpretation must contain the 


same qualities as good art. Good craftsmanship must go beyond tech- 


nical facility and become part of the eternal search. Good craftsman- 
ship cannot help but express honesty, dignity, and integrity. The door 
must never be closed between craftsmanship and art, for craftsmanship 


at its best is art.” 


oot } nging pot-forms 





by Mason {rchitectural vase by Soldner 


New Mexico Annual July /-September 

Veu at the Folk 
Art Museum in Santa Fe selected 115 pieces for showing from the 325 
With 
pieces were pure hased for the Museum’s collection prior to the opening 
Judges for this John 


Mexico. and Joe Stein of Los Artesanos Gallery in 


The third annual Craftsmen of Vexico sales-exhibit 


entries ceramics, textiles and jewelry heavily represented, 13 


of the exhibit years show were Poore of the 
University of New 
Las Vegas 


Inaugurated in 


1955, the state-wide annual exhibition seeks to en 


courage quality and output of the crafts and to represent New Mex 


ico’s three cultures—Indian, Spanish-American, and “Anglo. 


Useful Arts in Pittsburgh March 
The 1957 show of the Pittsburgh Craftsmen’s Guild and the 
Guild, Arts Crafts 


arrangement of such varied materials as ceramics, sculpture, jewelry, 


0 {pril 0 

Weavers 
which opened at the and Center presented an 
enamels, mosaics, rugs, woven materials and hand-wrought silver. Giv 


ing the overall impression of texture, color and design, as well as 
painstaking and skillful work behind the finished products, 20 prizes 
were awarded in the crafts section, with a separate jury awarding the 
12 blue ribbons in the Weaver's Guild group, Henry Bursztynowicz 
won the Craftsmen’s first prize for his limestone bird bath, as well as 
an honorable mention for two imaginative hooked rugs. Second prize 
went to Robert Gabriel for a silver and ebony pendant, and an enameled 
third Other 
winners in the Craftsmen’s Guild Section were: Marjorie Otterman, 
Richard Lafean, Marcella Callanan, Mary Auld, George Faddis, Virgil 


Cantini, Lucille Cantini, James Frape, John Wolf, Lucy Lochhead, 


pin. Edward Kosewicz won prize for a ceramic prize 


Claude Jensen, Ann Popp. Winners of Weavers Guild blue ribbons in 
various classes were Mrs. H. C. Howard: Mrs, J. Earl Huber; 
Miller; J. Allen Pritchett; Mrs, Fred Quigley; Susan Rowley; 


Shearer; Mabel Harper Templin. 


Janette 


Mabelle 


Earth and Fire 


Design In Earth and Fire was the theme of the membership exhibition 
of the 


{pril 9-26 


American Ceramic Society's Design Division, Southern Calli- 
Bullock's 
Angeles, it was juried for selection only and no prizes were awarded. 
400 were selected for 


fornia Section. Held in the galleries of Downtown, Los 
Entries numbered some 700 from which about 
showing. The jury, nominated and voted into duty by the membership, 
were Susan Peterson, Vivika Heino, Al King, and Harrison McIntosh. 
Held in conjunction with the convention of the National Art Educa- 
tion Association, the show was a focus for the ceramics program of the 
meeting which brought art educators, many of whom were leading 


potters, from all over the country. 


Midwest Potters and Sculptors 
The annual juried exhibition of the Midwest Potters and Sculptors 
held in May at Studio 47 East (Chicago) awarded the purchase prize 





UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 
a | * Takes 
minimum floor 


space 





* Comfortable to 
weave in a 
straight sitting 


position 





° Easy to 


assemble 





* Warping in 


one operation 





* To weave rugs 


_ 2'x3'6” 


. = to 
—_ 9x12 
A new booklet, HANDKNOTTED RUG WEAVING, 27 illus- 


trations, detailed instructions, now ready. Price $2.00, 
credited to purchase of loom. 


If not obtainable from your dealer, write 
PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


10 WEST 33RD STREET NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Jowelry Joachers 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval. Pay 
only for what you keep 

Expertly cut ond polished, these beouvtifu!l imported gems 
ore perfect for rings, brocelets, pendants, earrings, etc 
Students will gain experience in evalvating precious 
stone selection from these groups. Avoiloble ore as 
sortments of selected groups, sizes and cuts of TOPAZ, 


GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC ‘ 
50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


OH BARRY” 


Importers of Precious Stones 


DEPT. C., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 26, MICH. 





PENS —for desk sets 
FOUNTAIN PENS, with swivel holder, 
Black $1.00 ea. 


FOUNTAIN PENS, with 14K gold point, 


Green, red or amber color $5.00 ea. 


or 3 for $12.50 


BALL POINT PENS, with swivel holder, 
Black, red, green, white, yellow $1.50 ea. 
or 3 for $3.75 


PETRIFIED WOOD pieces for Base—Pol- 
ished one side to glue swivel for pen. $1.38 ea. 
All prices F.O.B. Los Angeles 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


T1019K So. Vermont Los Angeles 44, Calif. 











12 CRAFT HORIZONS September ‘October 1957 


Wigdal, Edna Arnow, Charlotte 


» Rose Migdal (Highland Park) for her tan, stoneware vas 

i and third prizes were awarded to Edna Arnow and Charlotte 
Aronson Newfe ld. Other members whose work was exhibited are Wil 
liam Heston. Esther Landis. Don Miller. Frank Russell. Rita Sargen 
Simon. Helen Shagam. Martha Wood, Jane Young and Rosemary 
Zwick. Preliminary jurving was done by Rita Sargen Simon and 
Esther Landis, professional members of Midwest Potters and Sculptors 
und Alex Kower jewelry craftsman. On the award ry 
Rov Ginstrom airman of Midwest Designer-( iftsmen. weave 


textile desi r: and Rudolph Weisenborn, abstract painte 


Spanish Lusterware /une-September 
In its brilliant show Lusterware of Medieval Spain, of nearly a hun 
lred examples of Spanish lusterware of the 15th and l6th centuries 
the Cloisters (New York City) presents its newly acquired collection 
Associate curator Richard H. Randall, Jr., in his article in the Bu 
tin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (June 1957) says, (we quot 
rpts) the majority of the pieces are Valencian, giving a very 
horough picture of the stylistic development of majolica in Spain in 
ts early phases, which had such wide-spread effects throughout Europe 
Spanish lusterware derives from the glazed pottery of the Islami 
kast, where the luster technique had been evolved as early as th 
eighth century. By the tenth century there is evidence that the Moors 
in Spain had begun to copy Eastern pottery The greatest rarity 
in the collection is the immense seven-and-a-half-quart pitcher, made 


about 1440. It is decorated in blue and brownish luster with bands of 


Tin-enameled earthenware pitcher with geometric pattern and inscrip 
tion. 184” tall in blue and luster glaze from Kufic 15th century Spain 





zig-zags, fleurs-de-lis, mock-Arabic, and geometric patterns, The 
simulated Arabic inscription on the body shows pure delight in the 
design for its decorative value, as it is written upside down 

Though the lusterware of Spain finally succumbed to competition from 
Italy and the North. and to the increased use of tableware of precious 
metals for rving platters and display purposes, its importance re 
mained fairl onstant throughout the fifteenth century, The majo 
reason for its retention of popularity, even in Italv. where verv fine 
competitive majolica was made, was the shimmering quality of the 
luster glazes with their continual variations, The secrets of the glazing 
are st not fully understood, though the formulas for the metalli 
oxides of the y / ire known trom documents The mvsteryv is the 
actual method o t e We know that the vessels were first d pped in 
vats of white n / und then fred, On this basi | » tl designs 
were painted in col with brushes and drawn with quills, the color 
range bein d to cobalt blue and the luster colors from gold 
through the rowns to pt red, The iridescence of the luster was 
probably a result of timing and smoking in the second kiln firing, The 
kiln was a double « ber he lower section for fuel and the upper 
for stacking the ) » be fired. The heat and smoke rose through 
the uppe haml> 1 caped through small holes at the toy and 


depending on the fuel. must have exposed the vessels to a great deal 


of smoke. The surfaces may afterwards have received special treatment 


or merely ive been polishe i bright 


Tibetan Art June-S« 

More than 100 obje rom the Newark Museum's (New Jersey) 
famous col tion of over 2000 objects of Tibetan life and culture are 
on view i ibition entitled “Tibetan Art and Ritual.” It includes 
a selection of weavings, jewelry, images, books, ritual articles of metal 
and bone. Among the ritualistic objects made from bones are a thig! 
bone trumpet: a rosary made from disks of the human skull: and the 
priests ceremonial apron made of 71 human bone plaques beautifully 
carved with dieties and emblems: hand-made ceremonial silver in 
cludes holy water vessels, butter lamps and censers. Perhaps one of the 
most exotic « or s that of the Tibetan jewelry, largely made of 
silver sect colorful stones such as turquoise and coral, Several 
prayer \ re also on view, These are metal cylinders containing 
prayers which are deemed effective when the wheel turns. Some are 


turned by hand. others by wind power 


ee) 


Detail from Tibetan 
wooden mold used for 








making dough images 
Entire carving is 1 3,” 
long. cove red on four 
sides with 82 different 
heures, each less than 
I” high. Turquoise 
mosaic earrings (left) 
worn by Lhasa 

women from braids 


above ears 





THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


AUGUSTUS PECK, Supervisor 


FALL TERM 


Registration Starts September 9 
Painting and Drawing, Ceramics, Sculpture. 
MORNING, AFTERNOON and EVENING © FULL TIME and PART TIME 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE C 
Eastern Pkwy., B’klyn 38, N. Y. NE 8-4486 








Twenty-Ninth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


Instruction in Hand Weoving, Metalcrafts, Pottery, Silk Screen, Leather- 
crafts, Carding, Spinning, Vegetable Dyeing, Non-fired Pottery Lamps 
and Lamp Shade Making; Enameling on Copper and Silver; Many other 
crofts. 


Fall Session: August 26 to December 14. During this period, a student 
may enter at any time and stay as long or as short a time as may be 
desired 

Special Photography Course—October 7-19, during the Fall Color Season 


No entrance or scholastic requirements. Excellent equipment and teaching 
personnel. Modern living conditions in a beautiful mountain countryside 


Write the Registrar for full information 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. Catalog. B.F.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University 


* CERAMICS 

* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 


Dey and Evening School 
CATALOG 
RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 

















CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING « TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsmen, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two-year A.A.S. and 
four-year B.F.A. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

















Sterling Silver Sheet, Wire, Tubing, Findings, 10K 
Gold, 14K Gold, Fine Silver, Copper Shapes, 
Enamel, Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, Craft Tools 
and Equipment. 


Free Catalogues 
INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO., INC. 
1710 Jackson Street 


P.O. Box 2010 Dallas 21, Texas 

















SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz, tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perie Cotton. 

8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Worp — 22 colors on ‘% Ib. tubes. 

2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We hove a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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“Precious stones for precious little’’ 


cod WE invite you to select quality stones 


F ) from one of our colorful approval ship- 


Ss 


selections as often as you wish and hold them for a full 30 days. 


ments. They ore specially selected according 
to your request, but do not obligate you 
to any purchase. You may receive different 


All stones are cut in our own overseas shop with you in 
mind. Supplying schools and croftsmen is our business. For 
better buys in stones and unequaled service, write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
417 Clark Building 


Crafts to Decorate 


IN OUR CATALOG 
You'll see an exciting variety of craftswares for 
design and decoration. Clever items to enrich 
your crafts interests at a low cost. Send 10¢ 
for catalog. 


CHIP CARVING SPECIAL 


Complete chip carving kit, including instruc- 
tions, cutting blade, practice piece and a bass- 
wood box to apply your newly acquired skill... 
$1.00 Postpaid. 


7%e0-P CRAFT (0. 


PLEASE WRITE 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


CRAFT HORIZONS September-Oc tober 1957 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Handwrought aluminum dinnerware set by 14-year-old Walter Clark 


Ford Winners 
Winners of the 32 highest awards in the 1957 Industrial Arts Awards 
and Student Craftsman’s Fair sponsored by Ford Motor Company were 
chosen from more than 40,000 entries in the annual IAA contest 
There were 732 cash award winners among the thousands participating 
in the international competition. California won handily as the cham 
pion state, with nine Outstanding Achievement Award entries. Her 
nearest competitors were Illinois and North Carolina, with three each 
Florida, Ohio and Pennsylvania had two each. Kepresented by one 
each were Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Texas, Washington, Wisconsin and the Territory of Puerto Rico 
Awards in the IAA program total $50,000 which is given each vear by 
Ford to encourage the development of student talent in craftsmanship, 
ingenuity and creative design. It is the biggest program of its kind 
The craftsman winners of the Outstanding Achievement Awards 
were: From California, Sam Birky, 14, for walnut bowl: Walter Clark 
14, for hand formed aluminum dinnerware set: Victor L. Silveria, 12 
for hand-carved individual trays. From Indiana, Joe McClain, 16, for 
silver sugar and creamer. From North Carolina, David Arch, 20, for 
butternut sawbuck table: Clyde Ed Owle. 16, for birch table and 
chairs. From Oregon, Clarence Benson, 17, for hammered copper and 
brass coflee server. From Texas, Claire Martenson, 17, for hand 


tooled leather saddle, bridle and martingale 


Ship's carving by Stephen 
Decatur made about 1810. 


American Woodcarving May 5-26 

Reminder of our strong heritage in woodworking is the exhibition 
Early American Woodcarving, which records in skillful watercolor 
rendering the carved figure in American folk art. On view at Univer 
sity of Illinois, this show, circulated by the Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Service, depicts the story of primitive craftsman 
ship from colonial times to the end of the 19th century, Selected from 
the Index of American Design, National Gallery of Art, by curator 
Erwin O. Christensen, the exhibit indicates the imaginative variety of 
American woodcarving which ranges in subject from Mexican bultos 


to cigarstore Indians and carousel figures 





| AN AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON 





HOW-TO-DO 
MOSAICS. $3.50 


Mocaie (Crafte 


EVERYTHING IN MOSAICS 


MOSAICS 
HOBBY AND ART 
BY EDWIN HENDRICKSON 








All materials and supplies, 
separate or in kits. Over 
100 colors: ceramic, glass, 
marble, porcelain. Write for 
catalog, 50¢ for samples. 


| 80 West 3rd St., Dept. CH-10, New York 12, N. Y. 




















“The Index of American Design.” says Mr, Christensen, “is a record 
made by artists of a chapter in American history which is largely 
anonymous, It is the story, told in pictures, of articles of daily use 
and adornment in this country from early colonial times to the close of 
the nineteenth century. In the main it is devoted to the craft tradi 
tions which dominated American production for more than 200 years 
and left their heritage to our developing mass production technology 
As we study the drawings of the Index of American Design, we realize 
that the hands that made this country’s material culture expressed 
something more than untutored creative instinct and the rude vigor 
of the frontier.” Expressed also is a sensitive appreciation tor the 


prim iples of good design. well executed 


Ninth Annual Quilt and Rug Fair July 24-27 
The Simcoe County Arts and Crafts Association, a county-wide organ 
ization in the second largest county in Ontario, has been gaining fame 
for its annual quilt and rug fairs, Nine of these have been held to 
date, the most recent one in the Exhibition Building, Collingwood, 
Ontario, with almost 400 quilts and rugs shown 

Theme of the Fair was “Quilts and Rugs for Family Living.” This 
was effectively carried out through the setting up of demonstration 
rooms showing the use of quilts and rugs in a master bedroom, a 
nursery, boy's and girls room and summer cottage. Prize-winning 
quilt was “Northern Night” by Mrs. Ada Bruce Torrence. Winning the 
$500 grand prize, it is now in the permanent textile collection at the 


Royal Ontario museum 


Pre-Columbian Stone Rubbings June-July 8 

A collection of rubbings which were made from monuments in Mex 
ico, Colombia, Bolivia and Peru were shown at the Contemporary 
Arts Center, Cincinnati Art Museum, and presented a unique oppor 
tunity to get an impression of the character and style of the monu 
mental carvings. Rubbings of Chinese stone carvings have been known 
to us for some time: however, this is one of the first occasions on 
which pre-Columbian material has been interpreted in this manner 
These rubbings are a direct transfer of the texture and design of 
each stone carving. Where the carving is raised, there is a black im 
pression on the paper. Where there is a depressed area, there is a 
white space on the paper. A large rubbing from the Temple of 


Inscriptions at Palenque was included 


In Brief: 

Florence Alston Swift (Berkley) showed models of her architectural 
garden screens some with stained glass at the Oakland Art Museum 
(May 4June 2) 79 craftsmen from North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Kentucky demonstrated their techniques and sold their wares at 
52 sales booths in the exhibit of the Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild at the Craftsmen’s Fair of the Southern Highlands in Asheville, 
N. C. (July 15-19). Over 10,000 people attended . . . The Colorado 
Society of Ceramists, exhibiting at the Community Art Gallery (Den- 
ver) June 4-18, showed pottery, sculpture, mosaics, enamels and jew- 
elry by 14 members including Jean Petersen, Mary Louise Bradbury, 


E. O. Kirchner, Lois White and Hilda Wright. 


Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 
Special Bronze, Nickel Silver, 
Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 

ings, Spun Copper 

Dishes, Copper, 

Brass, Pewter 


Supplied in 
Sheet & 
Wire 


Silver & Gold 
Solder & Fluxes 


we? Write for Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for Ulustrated Book C 


lemon 


Ww 709 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
a neeeiamiienimantandae 














Anchor... 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 


Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & en ling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 








ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 
—_— Wool & 
nas Worsted 


© COLORAMA in Yarns 


for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 
TAPESTRIES © PETIT POINT © RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 


Over 250 colors with more than five 
shade variations to each color. 
(Samples on request) 





If not available at your local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


10 WEST 33rd STREET 
Dept. C, 
New York 1, WN. Y. 


Ancient Byzantine Art Revived 
Make your own mosaic tables with beauti- 
ful Italian tiles, which can be applied to any 
surface. Complete selection of table legs. 


CERAMIC and glass mosaics 


10%” sq. sheets of 169 


tiles, % f.. $1 45 
door stores 


246 east 51st st., mn. y. 22 PL 3-2280 Send 50¢ for 
161 West 4 st., n. y. WA 9-9292 sample tiles and 
3140 M st, NW, Washington, D. C. FE 3-7737 leg brochure. 























EXTRA RING 
$3.50 VALUE 


FREE with purchase of amazing, easy-to-use 
test kiln for on 9.95 ... an extra test 
ring, worth $3. FREE test ring affords ex- 
— size, permits larger objects in kiln. 

roved kiln saves time and money . 

al for medium pieces, jewelry, etc. Mail 
ad with check or money order for $19.95 . 
FREE test ring will be included in shipment. 
Offer Limited. 


Element — 
6x6*x 
hour 


SPECIFICATIONS Kanthal Al 
Babcock-Wilcox Fire Brick—interior 
4% in. —12 Amp—Cone 04 in \% 
Cone 9 in 1 hour 


United Artist Materials Co. 


ARTISTS, DRAFTING AND DISPLAY 
PRODUCTS 
Opposite Museum of Modern Art and 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts 


32 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
















100 PAGE CATALOG * JEWELRY & 
AND “HOW-TO” BOOK 





Eree if gg on School letterhead 
or send 25< 
BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS, Dept. CH 3| 


Miami, 


300 S$. W Fie 


MOSAICS 


. mode easy os ABC 
ry 
7 


17th Ave., 





one complete source 
of supplies 
NEW! Two lavishly illustrated 
booklets available. 
© HOW TO DO—<« practical 
guide to hundreds of mosaic 
projects. Every trick of the 
trade reveoled, step by step 
Contains chapter on marketing. 
© CATALOG—ao complete dis- 
play of herd-to-get acces- 
sories, direct imports, meo- 
terials, tools, kits . . . every 
last thing for the moscicist’s 
noeds 
To receive both booklets send 
25¢ (refunded on first order) 
Write today to: 
The MOSAIC. ARTS CO., a. , 
Box 7197, Pittsburgh 
“From the heart of Americo’s glass ond tile anal 











CRAFT HORIZONS 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


One Year — $4.00 
Two Years — $7.00 











CRAFTSMEN’S SHOWCASE 


This is a free to craftsmen who retail 
one-of-a-kind or limited edition production from 
Craftsmen who submit their 
themselves. On 
list name, craft 
Photo will not 
accompanied by a self- 
Send to Editor, CRAFT 
53rd Street, New York City 
20 for next issue. 


service 
their own studios 

must design and execute 
hack photograph, 


category 


work 
the of one 


address 


unless 


price range. 


be returned 
addressed envelope 
20 WF. 


Septembe r 


HORIZONS, 
19. Deadline 











Sik Rubbing A4RL MANY, 16 
East 55th St.. New York City 22. 
in actual stone rubbing of a 
Gothic relief in blac k. brown or 


orange on raw silk, $20 unframed: 
$45 in Italian gold leaf frame with 


silk mount 





Sliver Pendant and Chain ROP 
ERT F. MINER, Sandwich, N. H. 
Limited-edition piece called “Cos 
mos” is handwrought 
$100 plus federal tax 
jewelry priced by labor-material 


sterling. 
Custom 
cost formula. Production jewelry 
in $1-25 range. 





Book Ends CRITERION LEATH- 


ERSMITHS, 200 N. Main St. 
Mass. Leather in primary 
red, blue, yellou sug- 
gesting Mondrian: covered book 
$17.50, matching matchbox 
rs at $1.50 and bookmarks $1. 
ill orders prepaid, 


Sharon. 


colors 


ends 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
16 CRAFT HORIZONS September October 1957 


BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 







EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs . . . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 7101, Chicago 24, Ill. 


Model Makers ! 


Metal Turning Lathe 


Only $35.00 
F.0.8. Lansing, Ill 


s " bed; 41,” 


Se) 
” between centers 


© ROSEMOOR MANUFACTURING CO. mb 65... ion Gvuoranteed 
Box 147 G, Lansing, Iilinois Write for FREE FOLDER! 
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HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
OF CRAFTS | 


LIBERTY, MAINE 
BROCHURE AVAILABLE 
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CRAFT 











Bookbinding, Cabinet Mok- 


ing, Ceramics, Design, 
STUDENTS Enomeling, Jewelry, Paint- 
Silk Screen, 


ing, Sculpture, 
Silversmithing, Weaving. Re- 
quest Cotalog CH 


Men, Women, Day, Evening 


LEAGUE 
Y.W.C.A. 














840 8th Av. Enroll Fall Classes 
at Stst WN. Y. 
Circle 6-3700 <— NEW ADDRESS 














Courses for students of weav- 
ing, ceramics, metaismithing, 
design. pain.ing, sculpture, 
and for graduates in architee- 
ture. Degrees offered A.. 
M.F.A.. and M.Arch Fail 
term opens Sept. (6; spring 
term, Feb. 3 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
151 ACADEMY ROAD, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

















~~) iii 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS ; 
| 26th Summer Session 4 
June 23rd to ; 
| September 13th, 1958 , 
Painting, Music, Pieno, Choral, Strings, Singing, 4 
Drama, Ballet, Weaving, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, § 
Television-Radic & Playwriting, Short Story, { 
French and Photography. For calendar write: DIREC- 
TOR, Bont Schoo! of Fine Arts, Bent, Alberte | 

Brookfield 
CRAFT CENTER 
A + in 
eS Te fouan, Sitk be ie 
Information on request 
Brookfield, Conn. Rt. 25 
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| 
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MARINE MOTIFS 
CONTEMPORARY JEWELRY 


HANDCARVED AND POLISHED 
IN EBONY OR ROSEWOOD 
Pin with Rhinestone Eye 
Earrings with Sterling 
Earrings $2.50 Pin $4.50 Set $6.50 
Fed. Tax Included, Post Paid 
Block Island 


Offshore Workshop pnoge isiana 


new 


the MOST complete 
catalog of ceramic sup- 

plies ever published! 
Profusely illustrated — in- 
cludes hundreds of items 
for better pottery making 
Features the newest clays 
over 300 glazes, 37 elec- 
tric kilns, potter's wheels 
moulds, tools, brushes 
numerous accessories. In- 
cludes photos of over 100 
examples of fine pottery- 
wore os ideas 
Every ceramist should hove a copy of this invaluable 
Hondbook-Catalog. Regular price 50c¢. For a limited time 
only—send 25¢ to cover postage and handling. 


ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 199 


ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN 








Stl Studies Catalog 


~ Pestere 






Coram 











world’s finest 


| 
| 


PRODUCT NEWS 





KILN for copper enameling of high quality fire 
brick in a sturdy metal base finished with heat 
resistant enamel features a 444” high firing 
chamber 6°,” wide by 63,” deep. For a 120- 
volt line, its rating is only 1000 watts, its weight 
only 14 lbs., 6 oz. Descriptive folder available 
for this and a smaller model. F.O.B, Denver, 
its cost is $17.50 from S. C. Kelly Industries 
via Dept. U-6, crarr Horizons, 29 W. 53rd 
St.. New York City 


HAND STONING BOOKLET offers counsel on 
obtaining better finishes and longer cutting tool 
life with proper abrasive stone It lists scores 
of special shapes, types and sizes available in 
either natural stones or those manufactured in 
furnaces. Free from Dept. H, Behr-Manning 


Tire ow _ 


for decorating 
Superb English Tiles, bisque or 
glazed, 6” x 6”. 
Also Available: 


* TILE TRIVETS 
* WOODEN FRAMES 
* TILE BACKS and HANGERS 
Write for FREE Descriptive 
Price List No. CH 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC 
Long Island City 5, N. Y 


= 








hand wrought sterling 
bracelet $16. plus tox 


studio two 


contemporary arts 
rte. 6 newtown, conn. 


























HANDWEAVER — Have you seen the new 
| SHUTTLE CRAFT 


| The practical, monthly magazine on weaving. 
Sample copy 75¢ 
Subscription $7.50 


|The Shuttle Croft Guild, Coast Route, Monterey, Calif. 




















C: 

A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 

SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 

We hove exponded our business to mix all cioy 
bodies: to include varied colors, for slip casting, 
throwing ond sculpture. From cone 2010 to cone 
8. (Art wore — stone wore.) Write for our special 
cloy sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY 

Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc., 62 Horatio St., NW. Y. 14, WA 4.1176 











METAL JAWED HANDSCREW ix a new product 
called “Glue-Shield” 


protects its wooden jaws from defacement 


because it does just that 


and facilitates removal of residual glue with in- 


serts of soft metal. The handscrew comes in 


” ” 


8”, 10” and 12” sizes with 444”, 6” and 814 
openings, respectively. For further informa 
tion: Wetzler Clamp Co., Sales Dept., 43-15 


llth Street. Long Island ¢ itv l. New York 


WEW TORCH by Prepo, the company that orig- 
inated the throw-away fuel container, is said 
to put out a flame of higher heat than any 
hand torch on the market: 2700° F.—only 300 
degrees short of the temperature needed to 
weld steel. Its volume of heat and higher tem 
perature is the result of an exclusive design 
that preheats the gas to 1000° before it enters 
the combustion chamber. For further informa- 
tion write to Prepo Corp. via Dept. U-7, crari 


HorRIzONS, 29 W. 53rd St... New York City. 






LONG 


ON FUN 
MARSHALL'S 


PHOTO-OIL COLOR PENCILS 






MADE IN FRANCE 





You'll love to color your 
photos with Marshall’s 
Photo-Oil Color Pencils. No 
previous art training or spe- 
cial talent is needed to color 
fine details and small snap- 
shots. Each set contains 18 
assorted colored pencils, ac- 
cessories and full instruc- 
tions—$4.75. The colors are 
permanent — never fade. 


Marshall’s Photo-Oil Colors 
and Pencils are transparent, 
so you can see the photo you 
are working on. Complete 
sets of photo-oil colors, $1.50 
to $13.95. To color glossy 
or Polaroid prints - spray 
with Marshall’s Pre- Color 
Spray — then color as usual. 


And, for a complete text on 
coloring, “Photo-Oil Color- 
ing for Fun or Profit” an- 
swers all possible questions 
in detail. 

tect wr" 


At Hobby Stores everywhere 


ath — 
Bay 


Se eee ae eee 


)OHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO. INC. ¢ 
y CHS, 167 North 9th Street, Brooklyn 11, (W.Y. 


! 
Please send me FREE Coloring Brochure | 
! [) 1 6-ez. can of Pre-Color Spray ot $1.50 J 
1 5 1 box of Photo-Oil Color Pencils ot $4.75 | 
1 1 1 Academy Set of Photo-Oil Colors ot $5.95 | 
| 0 “Photo-Oi Coloring for Fun or Profit’’—$3.50 | 
| | 
| | 
! 1 
° | 


A BOOK 


NAME 7 os 
ADORES$ __+ 











SR Pear ewer 















SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
For Schools & Craftsmen at Moderate Prices 


WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Forty Years of Dependable Service 

















RABUN STUDIO 


AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 








is showing the lovely, natural, undyed colors 
in their handwoven fabrics, ranging from deep 
brown to light grey. To be seen ore also the 
furniture of George Nokashimo, a fine selection 
| @f Americon ceramics and hand wrought jewelry 


| 31 East 67th Street © New York City 


| 
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SEND NOW FOR NEW SHELL CATALOGS 
Sea Shelis—44 pages of ILLUSTRATED Domestic ana 
imported Sea Shells and Coral 
She! 64 pages of ILLUSTRATED Cut Shells 
Colored Shells, Plastic, Metal Findings and Kits for 
Shelicraft Workers 
Buy direct wholesale or retail. Send 25c in coin or 
——., and receive both these catalcgs for the 

one’ 
SOUTHERN SHELLCRAFT SUPPLY 





P.O. Box 1079 Clearwater 4, Florida 





Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Catalogue on request 
387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Distributor for Handy & Harman 


poe”. W. SOMERS & CO. 











if you ore the talented author 


AUTHORS: “a 


let = help gain the recognition 
TALENT 





you deserve. We will publish 
your —we will edit, design, 
print, promote, odvertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. CH 10 
200 Vorick St.. W. ¥.14 


GOING 
TO 
WASTE? 








SILVERSMITHS 
LOOKING FOR SOMETHING DIFFERENT? 
Our individvolly cut semi-precious stones give you 
inspirati or expressive design. 


ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY—illian Hemmie 
Lytle Star Rovte—Colorade Springs, Colorado 
10 miles South of Colorado Springs on Highway 115 











Visitors welcome 










UAHIOR DECORATION 2¢ Hom 


Fascinating fNeld for men and women 
Excellent starting potnt for career Practi- 


ry 

ae tuition. Easy payments. Send for FREE 
-page Wllustrated booklet, “Adventures in Interior 

Jesign & Decoration.” No obligation. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 4356, Chicage 14, Hilinois 


WOODWORKERS! 


Brand new 145th Anniversary Edition of Constantine's 
Manual! for Craftamen—1! pages, many in full color 
Complete selection of rare and fancy imported and do 
mestic woods, veneers, inlays, carvings, mouldings, 
hard-to-get items, hardware, upholstery supplies, plans, 
patterns and Do-It-Yourself Information. Send 25c 
(refunded on first order) for this big catalog and ref 
erence guide 


ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON, INC. 


os 
oF 
e 
* 
@ 2072-0 Eastchester Rd., New York 61, N. Y. 





JEWELRY TOOLS + FINDINGS + SILVER 
Qvolity Tools af the Lowest Price 


JEWELRY CRAFT SUPPLY 
P.O. Box 14 Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Send for Latest Catalogue 











48 CRAFT HORIZONS 


JO PECTIC TPCT IF DG 


BULLETINS 


WINNERS of the Sterling Today holloware 
design competition sponsored by the Sterling 


Silversmiths Guild of America are Edward 


Buchko (Meriden, Conn.): Richard Hora 
(Stony Point, N. Y.); Erwin Kai! (Pitts- 
burgh): Robert J. King (New | yport, 
Mass.); and Burr Sebring (Rochester). Their 
designs (on paper) ine luded a candelabra, 


a bowl, a coffee and tea service, a coffee sel 


and tray, and a water pitcher. The winning 


designs will now be executed for the final 


judging in September and the finished pieces 
sent on a traveling exhibition to silverware 
dealers across the U. S. after opening at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts. A special 
feature of the awards ceremony will be the 
presentation of a duplicate of the first prize 
design to Nelson Rockefeller in recognition 


of outstanding cultural leadership. 


CRANBROOK SCHOLARSHIPS valued at $1400 


each have been awarded to two Japanese 
and two Americans for study at Cranbrook 


Academy of Art: Masao Shiina, an architect: 


| 


Tsuneko Yokota, a weaver: Jack Madsen, a | 


painter; and James Brewer, a sculptor and 
ceramist. 


FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS are up again for 


young artists who want to study in any of 


these countries: Austria, Denmark, Finland, | 


France, Germany, India, Japan, Norway, the 


Philippines and the United Kingdom. This | 


is not the total list of Fulbright countries, 
just the ones an artist-applicant is most 
likely to get approved. Preference is given 
to people under 35, though mature candi- 
dates are preferred in the Asian countries. 
A number of Latin American countries are 
open for a limited number of foreign study 
scholarships, but the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education (1 East 67th Street, New 
York) warns that Mexico may be a tough 
nut for artist-craftsmen to crack. There's a 
widespread misconception among artists 
that the Fulbright scholarship program is for 
artists only. This is not so. Fulbrights can 
be awarded for study and research in some 
900 fields to U. S. citizens with a college 
degree or its equivalent, and knowledge of 
the language of the country of application 
sufficient to carry on the proposed study. 
The object is to get the student assigned to 
the country best suited for study in his par- 
ticular field. He must affiliate with an insti- 
tution of higher learning in the country he 
chooses, The grant covers transportation, tui- 


tion, books and maintenance for one aca- | 


demic year—and those who've had them say 
that, compared to most other foreign study 
fellowships, Fulbrights are really quite 
substantial. 


Septem ber-October 1957 





FORMS AND PATTERNS IN NATURE hy Wolfe 
Strache, 110 pages, 88 full-page plates, pub- 
lished by Pantheon Books, Inc., N. Y., $7.50 
In another book that explores the possibili- 
ties of photography as a design source, Forms 
and Patterns in Nature makes a handsome and 
convincing graphic statement with its large 88 
full-page plates, a minimum of text, and good, 
scientifically documented captions, The photo 
graphs, collected by the editor from interna 
tional sources, make a striking composite of 
nature in crystal, stone, animal, earth, water, 


We the 


pattern of bone tissue and sea shells, the cross 


constellations, clouds. see structural 
section of the spine of a sea urchin, the plum 
mage of birds, the skeletons of coral, the feed 
ing pattern of bugs and caterpillars. 

We also discover that nature uses the same 
design in various aspects, The aerial photo 
graph of a river estuary resembles a plant with 
its stem, leaves, and flowers. Author and editor 
Wolfe Strache makes another point in his brief 
text “human imagination, too, draws on 
the same store of patterns that Nature uses for 
her purposes, Gothic cathedrals were decorated 
with beautiful rosettes long before a human 
eye looked through a microscope at an artistic 
And yet, the 


stained glass looks as if it were copied from the 


arrangement of rays in a diatom. 


microscopic picture ...in many forms evolved by 
Nature the lines and shapes of contemporary 
art are anticipated; yet it is unlikely that Pi 
casso studied the feeding habits of the micro- 
lepidoptera larvae before putting an abstract 
composition on paper. Many designs discovered 
here by the camera could be taken over without 
change in the design of modern textiles, and 
those who would see and wear them would 
think them beautiful and appropriate. Nature 
provides excellent models even in the modern 
arts and crafts.” To corroborate Strache’s view 
point, this reviewer can do no better than to 
quote the weaver who wrote so vividly in the 
of the of 


Handweavers on what this book meant to her: 


newsletter Wisconsin Federation 
. plate number 36 shows the grain of ash 
wood which suggests a subtle plaid, perhaps 
interpreted in muted wools, or a translucent 
drapery with sheer and semi-sheer bands alter- 
nating. The surface of a piece of fluorspar in 
plate number 20 is an abstract pattern of irregu- 
lar patches in varying degrees of light and 
dark, suggesting a tapestry or perhaps a rug. 
Plate 59 shows the stripe pattern on a pirula 
shell suggesting the heavy texture of uphol- 

PN 
ROBERT RIES 





PHOTO CREDITS: Page 2 Norman Nishimura; 
9 British Information Services; 10-15 Marvin 
Israel; 16 Oppi Untracht; 17 Marvin Israel; 
18-19 Courtesy Pennsylvania State University; 
20-25 Courtesy J. Watrous, Dept. of Art His- 
tory, University of Wisconsin; 26 Charles Uht; 
27 Oppi Untracht; 28 Charles Uht; 29-31 Mark 
Hedden; 34-39 Ruth Reeves. 





CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address, For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
new 1957 Christmas and All Occasion Greeting 
Cords and Gifts. Toke their orders and earn to 
100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs 
nothing to try. Write today for samples on 
opproval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 16, Ferndale, 
Michigan. 





ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed o 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. =1A contoins 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments—aoll 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11, 
N.Y. 





BOOKS 





FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 





FREE SEARCH SERVICE for out-of-print books in 
your field. New books, too. Send your wants to 
Mary Robertson, Books, Meredith, New Hamp 
shire, or write for my free checklist. 





CERAMICS 





HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 





KILN JOY. Aut tic, dependable, guaranteed 
kiln shut-off instrument-works on cone. Mason 
Instrument Co., 29 Elm Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 








CREATE COLORFUL TILES, MOSAICS, JEWELRY 
with new Castoglas, for yourself, gifts, profit. 
No tools, heot, experience needed. Manuals 
10# each, all three only 25¢. Castolite, Dept. 
KT-105, Woodstock, Illinois. 





CHAIR CANE 





CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 





ENAMELING 





ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 





SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or 
cigarette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Delaware Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 





ENAMELS AND SUPPLIES for copper and jewel- 
ry. Write: Torrance Glass and Color Works, 
Torrance, California. 





HOOKED RUGS 





NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The War- 
nicks, Beaverbrook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, 
Vermont. 


RUG MAKERS—A folio of drawings and photo- 
graphs of 85 hooked rug designs by George 
Wells. Folio 1-C, price $1.00. George Wells 
Rugs, Glen Head, L. |., N. Y. 





INDIAN RELICS 





2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





INSTRUCTION 


INTERIOR DECORATION—-HOME STUDY. An- 
nouncing new home study course in Interior 
Decoration. For professional or personal use. 
Fine field for men and women. Practical basic 
training. Approved supervised method. Low 
tuition, Easy payments. Free booklet. Chicago 
School of Interior Decoration, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 333C, Chicago 14. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 





SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS. Subtle 3-dimensional, 
smoothly polished, free form, Baroque. Healthy 
sizes for pendants, brooches and rings. Red and 
black Rhodonite, intense blue-green Chryso- 
colla, mustard yellow Jasper, multi-colored and 
moss agate, velvet bive Chaicedony, snow flake 
Obsidian, etc. Ten different beautiful gems all 
for only $5. Money back guarantee. Fascinat- 
ing, educational, illustrated catalogue 25¢. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York 11, N. Y 





SOMETHING NEW. Baroque, tumble polished 
nuggets of drift wood from California coast. 
Sizes Y2 to 3 inches. Use as beads. pins, ear- 
rings, mobiles, etc. 2€ each. Minimum $2.00. 
Harris Gems, Box 325, Alamo, Ca ifornia. 


GEM STONES FOR YOUR CLASSES—Maoy | 
send you an approval selection? One dollar 
or two dollars each. Bill Poese, 21870 Priday 
Ave., Euclid 23, Ohio. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
(Cont'd) 





CLOSEOUT, Costume jewelry findings and fancy 
beads for stringing or use with silver. Specify 
use. 125 beads $1.00. 2 dozen findings $1.00. 
Both $1.50. Edwards Originals, P. O. Box 236, 
Brighton, Mass. 


GENUINE GEMSTONES — uncut, packaged in 
individual plastic boxes. Amethyst, Apatite, 
Aquamarine, Carnelian, Agate, Chrysocolla, 
Garnet, Jasper, Obsidian, Rock Crystal, Rose 
Quartz, Smoky Quartz, Topaz, Tourmaline, Tur 
quoise—Five for $2.00 or 50¢ each. Major In- 
dustries, P. O. Box 147, Morristown, New 
Jersey. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHER, Imported and Domestic for Book- 
binding, gloving, tooling. 40-Page Catalog of 
Supplies and Accessories 25¢, Refundable on 
First Order. Leather Art, Box 1255, Dept. G7 
Huntington Park, Calif. 





FREE leathercraft catalog, about gracefully 
““Readi-carved” kits. Kirpatrick Leather Co., Box 
637-A14, Gainesville, Texas. 





MAGAZINE 





MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. | year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 





MOSAICS 





METALLIC MOSAICS. Silver, copper, gold; 
bright and burnished, mother of pearl, crackle 
on ceramic tessarae, %", acid resistant, $2.50 
for 100, 75¢ for sample card. Prepaid. Mood 
Mosaics, 816 Augusta, San Antonio, Texas. 





PLASTICS 





NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manvol 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. K-105, Woodstock, 
Minos. 





STATIONERY 





Notepapers and greeting cards, professionally 
printed from original designs. Cellophane 
wrapped. Hoarriet’s Studio, R. R. +1, Ames, 
lowa. 





WANTED 


8-harness Missouri or other 20 inch loom for 
designing purposes. New York area. TR 9.9240 
Resnick, 106 East 78, New York 21 


b Teles fe) i FOR MORE ADVENTURE IN ART 
AAO, | 


ALAS 


SPECIFY v A N G 


Add 
creative 
these versatile 
Color Materials , 
has MORE of what 


¢ Sharpest, most accurate cutters made — available in 
10 styles « All-Metal Handle (patented) features ‘’vise- 
grip, non-slip” chuck « X-acto Cutters fit all standard 
handles — X-acto Handles take all standard cutters Po ae ee 


where — ask for Prang 


economy. 


Complete line of X-acto Lino tools and brayers 
—economically priced —individually and in sets, 
45 to $2.95. 


Send 25¢ for HANDICRAFT TOOL and 


PROJECT SELECTION GUIDE BOOK 
thee American Crayon compony 


48-71 Van Dam Street, ¢¢€ 1, New York Sondusty Oh.«< New York 


Mh, 
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BD rth” 
HANDWEAVING 
YARNS AND 
SUPPLIES 


LILY Yarns, developed especially for handweaving, are used by discriminating weavers every- 
where. Always the highest in quality and the newest in textures and colors. Ready for prompt 
shipment in any quantity—Cottons, Wools, Chenilles, Homespuns, Linens, Metallics and Novelties. 
Also Looms, including the Leclerc folding loom, warping frames, bobbin racks and winders, 
table reels and tension boxes. Price list FREE. 

Send $1.00 for complete color cords and somples. (This $1.00 con be opplied to your next order of $10.00.) Write to 
Dept. HWH. 


THE HANOWEAVER'S HEADQUARTERS 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Shelby, N. C.aher4 of the famous Lily Sewing Threads 





